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Result of the “Christmas Number” 
Competition 


THE Competition for suggestions for ou 
Christmas Number concluded on June 30th. 
The Editor begs to thank the large number 
of readers who volunteered their opinions. 
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Springfield,”’ 


Paddington, near Warrington. 


A handsome volume has been sent to each 
of the following : 

Mr. A. Denny st, Clarendon Road, 
Norwich ; Rev. James Foster, The Parsonage, 
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Pope, 102, Upper Rathmines, Dublin ; Miss 
M. Read; 8, Cross Avenue 
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Smith, Mrs. Ellen Sweeting, 


B. Smith, Bridgetown, 2, 
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C. Gertrude Besly, Edith Bloomfield. 
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Mrs. M. Grieve, Mrs 


I. Hetford, C. F. Heint. 
Jacklin, Florence MeCowen Jackson, 


Lucy Jackson, Rebecca A. James, Mrs. C. E 
Jones, Annie J. Lambert, R. A. Law, M. 


EK. C. Luin, Alexander MacRae, Rosa 

lorgan, F. A. Pascoe, Robert Poynton, 
Rumble, Mrs. M. J 
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Poms, Lotta Ussher, May Wickens, 


Roberts, Lillie E. 


Sims Willson, Annie Wright. 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 
Tue following are the sums received from 


old and new members up to June 30th: 
10s. each from Rose M. Molesworth, Mrs. Rose S. White, 
*An Old Member.” 
Os. from J. Bb, Martin 
cs. from Alexander Sinclair 
3s. each fr Mrs. Downton, 
2s. Od. each from A. |. Docker, S. Edwards, Miss E. S 
Bulletoft, H. Brown, Mrs. C. G. Matthews, M.S, M.,, * An 


Miss Goudge 


Original Member,’’ 

2s, ca from Miss M. A. Brown, Hugh Macdonell 
Hughe s, ( k As} inall, **A Member,” Jean Begbiec . 
J. Blades 

1s. each from S. A Withers, ] Smith, Helen J. B 


Galbraith, Emily C. Galbraith, Annie Jeanes, Mrs. Smith, 
Miss C. F. Hutchinson, Helen D. Pittilo, Miss Elizabeth 
Kiln, Louisa Le Krun, Adelaide Cowie, Miss Madrestield, 
Mrs. Edith A. Soul, Margaret Hollitt, Miss G. Roger, 
“A Member,”® FE, C. (Is t 
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(Signed) 





Address 





and forward a Certificate. 


The League of Loving Hearts. 
Go the Editor, “‘ Ghe Quiver,” 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Iseague of Iooving Hearts 
J enclose One S6illing. 


doa Belle Sauvage, London, &.@. 
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One application of 


VINOLIA 


CREAM 


Will instantly prove its curative and 
soothing qualities. 


All cases of skin irritation— 


SUNBURN, ACNE SPOTS, PIMPLES, 

CHAPS, INSECT BITES, CHILBLAINS, 

REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, 
ITCHING, 


These will vanish by applying 
VINOLIA 


Vinolia Cream, 
1/14, 1/9, 3/6 

Vinolia Powder, 
1/-, 1/9, 3/6 


Premier Soap, 4d. 
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Our New Serial Story 
The League of Life 


By MORICE GERARD 








YNOPS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 
ler fourded Horace A l iy I loctor } ha ive up hi 
t The ‘ t i works in that 
lie ' vork un mw re ‘ i 
e! " M 7 fered ! the af in 
I It rete n 
if ( i I } 


CHAPTER IV the doctor, with his way to make in the 
world, an heiress like Maud Gerrison might 
well seem attr ctive to a high deerce, even 


\[' ( | roused himself the fol if she had not already possessed considet 


in uncomfortable able beauty to enhance her more. solid 
t certainty It endowment 

t1 to make Only lately had Mr. and Mi Gerrison 

rt if ppeal, with realised that Maud had reached a marrage 

wie overnight able age; it had been borne in on them 

tha look as usually happens in these cases, by out 

ir and complexion side circumstance They found their tine 

rtircial alum establishment in Winslow Gardens, WKensing 
it ton, the centre of attraction to young men 

t mitess to him belonging to families which had hitherto not 
Dr. Horace Ainslie Icen prepared to receive them with open 

that nt n Hlere was arms Pheir visiting list suddenly expanded 
trom his fellow Fathers of eligible sons seraped acquaint 

ut tilled wuitl ance in the City with Josiah Gerrison ; thou 

not commend it wives called subsequently on his wite ; mM 
1 the common Vitations = followed For some time the 
fought his way shrewd manutacturer misunderstood these 

Ith ipproaches : he took the credit of them t 

Then t Nl the apple of her himself; it was Mrs. Gerrison who first 
etically isked cented the real cause of their increased 

to t 1 vith only the popularity 


Maud Gerrison was a beauty, and withal 



































n I Their daughter was the lever 
I vhich the Gerrisons were being elevated 
to a higher place in the social scalk 

Coincident with thi Mr. Gerrison was 
approached by the chief organiser of one 


of the great parties in the state, with a view 
to his entering the House of 

Josiah His 
the massive proportions 


Commons 
expanded 
gold 
idorned it, seemed 
He had 
was likely to go higher still 
With these 
tinction, in 
sympathised 


white waistcoat 
chain of 
more aggressive to 


the eve become somebody, and 


aspirations after social dis 


h Mrs 


Views as 


whi Gerrison muldly 


his to Maud’s tuture 


ranged loftily in proportion No expense 
had been spared with her education, and 
her native wit had made full use of the 
opportunities which her father’s wealth 
placed at her disposal She was accom- 
plished and clever, a girl capable of taking 


I 


p 
her place in 


any rank of society 
Mr. Gerrison perfectly understood this ; 
he dreaded the idea of losing her, but, never 
theless, he looked forward to her making a 


great match in the near future 


All these various ambitions and objects 
were simmering in his brain when he awoke 
in one of the best bedrooms in the Lord 
Warden Hotel He could not tell why 
but somehow the figure of Dr. Ainslie loomed 


uinously across the horizon of these golden 





( ims Ainslie was not good-looking, or 
it any rate handsome; but there was a cer 
tain distinction about hi ppearance, and 
his eyes and forehead conveyed the sense of 
determination—in other words power By 
the side of Maud he was old, although his 


age seemed to slip off his shoulders when he 





Up to the present Maud had shown no 
inclination towards any of the young men 
who flitted about her like butterflies over 
1 radiant flower. Some of them had titles 
which might have been specially attractive ; 
ill of them were well-groomed ; one or 
two were distinctly good-looking Maud 


had treated them all with impartial favour 

learly not impressed to any extent by a 
ult of the part 

VW t likely, was it at all probable that 


the qualifications 
her 


where 


men nearer 


vn Lore posse ed would ucceed 
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Mr. Gerrison splashed through his morn. 
and so 





ing bath, into a more equabk 
frame of mind He had made the arrang; 
ment by which Ainslie was to escort his 
daughter to Folkestone, and that must be 
carried through It was also probable that 
in the time to con the doctor and the 
ladies of his party would meet that did 
not matter. Mr. Gerrison dismissed that 


side of the problem, which had disquieted 


him, with a smile of contempt that it had 


& 


ever done so 

During his shaving another aspect of the 
problem confronted him sel 
Life ”’ Ainslie had spoken : 


nonsense, of course ; an ephemeral fad of 


this iwue ot 


of which 


sheer 


an which was alw evolving 
thing, life of the creature 
of a day, flaring up like a rocket and coming 
the stick 

Gerrison would not have wasted 
on it if it had not been for the hardly veiled 


age avs some- 





with the flickering 


down to solid earth like 


suggestion the doctor had thrown out, that 
it might affect his position as a parliamentary 


candidate. 

Was this ‘ League of 
Hagley 
sufficient to cause 
aspired to 
Parliament ? 
went downstairs with this latter 


Life’ a 
was that power 


power In 
Kow If so 
uneasiness to al 
ent the 


an wh 


repre constituency in 


(serrison 


query unanswered He proposed to break 
fast in the coffee-room As he passed 
through the vestibule two men _ entered 
each with a towel round his neck, wearing 
light flannel suit They had obviously 
been bathing; the morning was keen, but 
not realiy cold they were lently on 


the most familiar terms. One of them was 


Ainslie, who nodded to Gerrison and wished 


him a cheery ‘*‘ Good rning ’’; the other's 
face struck the manufacturer as in some 
way familar He was a man of fifty years 
of age or thereabout with an appearance 


which was distinguished in spite of his un- 





dress. Gerrison tried to fix him, but failed 

Five minutes later attention was 
called away. One of the financial papers 
lay by the side of his plate ; between order- 


and discovering the trend 
the 


es to spare on un 


ing his breakfast 


of money affairs in great world ol 


London he had no tac 


protit ible Spec ulation 


Just as he was finishing his meal the 
doctor entered the coffee-room, and took 
a place at the tabl 


was pa 
nd ? 
be , 
C KIIT 
I wil 
Mr Ger! 
vou 
i 
r 
It w 
\ 
m Tt 
W 
t 
t 
W ri 


s Gerrison 1s feeling very 

1 inquired from 

et on the landing 

» her drive to Folkestone.”’ 
Mr 
would 


had 


nderstand.”’ 


y than he 


doubts 


erstand something of what 
rh the manufacturer's 


care ot your 
I hope to hand her over 
Gerrison on the 


ll uin.”” 


] quite believe it 


i terrible 


n 


it 


hig 


thing 


‘He had no faculties to spare on unprofitable speculations.” 


She 
(,errison 


not 


unless 
daughter 


nh 


Lor 


eis our only child 


l are nly to 


n Win 


1 with 


low 


thre 


» devoted 





Ainslie could not help smiling 
poetical simile 
I trust, then, that will not be 
time to come.” 
‘Oh! one never knows 


at 


lor 


Parents 





the 
somc 
must 


not be selfish, and I think we recognise our 


duty But we shall be hard to please, 


Dr. Ainslie-—hard to please 


Gerrison accompanied these words 


with 


some emphatic nods of the head, as he rose 


from his seat, and then went out 


colttee-room 


of 


the 


He had fixed to leave for London by the 


ten-titeen expre 
Maud came down to the hotel 


enti 


to sce him ott She was looking pale 


ince 
and 


fecling somewhat unsteady; a bump on 


her forehead halt hidden by the 


tendrils ot her hau 
had been struck Dr. Ainshe had 


showed where 


1alr 


she 


seen hei 


in the private sitting-room after breakfast 


had telt her puls« nd gently pushing back 
t lock of her hair had disclosed the bruise 
The interview had not taken more than 
five minutes, yet it had impressed the girl 

























































ompelling power which he 


men wa is great, 1 not greater 
e ot Ww el 
fhe doctor intcrest mie she said to 
ther: ‘‘he is so very different trom 
( I ien I hav met His touch 
tl but one feels all the time as 
il rip one like teel if he chosc 
\Iy ir, you make me anxious I 
} you romance before; fancy 
in » over a twopenny doctor trom 
like Hagley Kk 
laughed “It muuld not do if we 
estimate by the place in which we 
livin would it, fathet 24 
rot told Gerrison was more nearly 
ith his daughter than he had ever 
ré 
I | to forget Hag] Rkow directly my 
turned on it aid testily 
rect we owe a “1 deal to it the girl 


intend t represent 


| lia it the obl tion to it may be 
ra) of his daughtet coinciding 
\ Saw the views of It 
reated a suspicion in his mind 
1] that doctor bee talking any non 
$ Maud 
t i ] 1 t y tongu and 
how I lept hnonscenst 
it any t mind you are 
| by it Csirl ( oO sent 
\ t. fathes | t be anxious 
Ir. Gerrison re ed the station he 
two men whor had seen in the 
the hotel w irm-in-arm 
eeing hi id oft Just as 
( u thre tra er entered a 
reserved rtment two or 
| officer evidently of rank iid 
to hi t i certain deter 
it it wa Ainshe whose hand lhe 
i] 7 
1 entered the t compartment 
I | | t the door on hi 
re hed his own carriage, he 
» the « t {t the engaged 
P ' 
) t | \ ! It Sir Francis 
t t! | t Lor of the Ad 
h ¢ 7 Hie has been here on a visit 








Phe manutacturer sat back tn whirl of 
perplexity Hie saw the friendly, tinal wave 
of the hand which Ainslic accorded to the 
First Lord, and in return receive a familiar 
nod of farewell himself 


First the Brackentho pes, now Sir Fr nei 


Brandreth ; not merely acquaintances, but 
evidently friends! How did a twopenny 
doctor from Hagley Row achieve thes« 


results ? 


CHAPTER V 


[| MRACE 
ol dt 
It was the 


of Hagley 


rt plain brick, without any 


AINSI 
Margaret 


one bright 


lic entered 
lol 
pot in the drab hike 


evensong 


Kow Outsicl 


mounted by a small 
a litth campanil it the west « 


painter ind i reat. accor 
united in rl ' 
Margaret ) m of sacred art The 


Making 


ot ot 
Lu rule t Lite i t« if th ele 
tricity, thr lo tely 1 to har 
monis th the t t valls 
Service Val l t lock 
short and bt it ( ( {-traines 
how ber t r thre factory 
vorker \ ) \ 1 il cl Some 
times the chapl del 1 short 
dart hie t in this 
respect, as in ther () ekdays 
he poke as the t ed hen he 
had someth t the | 1 he had 
just been read ) burnin 
topic of the d edu These ad 
lresses never tool thanaaq ter of an 
hour ; they were pit ltot t, the 
di t teach of 1 ) lerstood 
hi vuditor t 1 with them 
is they sympathise th h Phe chapel 
was generally full of worl people, im 


place vhich w leit to | sort of 
courtesy, to the 1 t thre 1» door 
The service rest : rit 
He felt need t that t 

More t n 7] ‘ e hi 
holida had t j ( 

m board | 1 1 , t | 











one bright spot in the drab life of Hagley Row. A great painter and a great 
orator had united in making the interior of the Chapel of St. Margaret's a gem of 


acred art. The League of Life had lighted it with electricity 
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olkestone, seemed like a dream, so incon 

ious were they to his present surroundings 
in Hagley Row He had returned to tind 
trenuous and active work lying ready to 


his hand There was an outbreak of scarlet 


ever ; work had to be stopped on the model 
rhe cottages which were finished, 
from the the 
population utilised as an isolation 
hospital. As a rule Ainslie did not person 
ally attend any paying patients ; these were 


buildings 
l 


ying away great centre of 


were 


looked after by his colleague and friend 
Dr. Gordon Smith. Ainslie himself only 
advised where the poverty was so great 
that no fees could possibly be paid. He 


had rooms at the dispensary, Gordon Smith 


occupying a house next door. During the 


last month he had assisted in dealing with 
the epidemi Side by side with the spread 


loss of work and w 


int had invaded 
not affected 


tories had closed 


of illness 
Hagley Row Gerrison’s wa 
but 
down, throwing the employees out of work. 


The League of Life had stepped in to 


some 


of the smaller fa 


alleviate the misery thus caused. Soup 
kitchens were opened, and the children were 
provided with free breakfasts. Ainslie had 
thrown himself into the organisation of a 
central labour bureau, which had all South 
London as its field of work The project 
had been in his mind for a considerable 
period. He argued that in some places work 


was plentiful and men scarce, while in others 
exactly the obtained. 
Ihe labour bureau was intended to remedy 


this evil. Ainslie was the mainspring of this 


opposite conditions 


new development ; he worked it as part of 
the League of Life. No wonder that with 
ill these multiple claims he had grown thin 

1 weary 


Phat quiet service the restful 

prayers and uplifting praises of the little 
inctuary, the brave words of the chaplain 
» never lost heart, the man who had 

e fresh from a great degree and the 
brightest prospects it Oxford to the work 


n Hagley 
undertaking ; all the 
i tonic to the 
work-worn 
hardly ever cde 


Row, with his eyes open to what 
e things formed 
pirit of the doctor, who was 


but never hopeless, 


ponding 


It was Friday night Farrow gave an 
iddre He had been reading the story of 
the 1 ing of Lazarus in the second lesson 
He spoke of that wonderful clause in the 
( I believe in the resurrection of the 

od ; of the promise of Christ: Said | 
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not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest beliey; 
thou the God ? 
Farrow then pointed out that these word 


shouldest see glory of 


were as true now, in the twentieth century 
first If we 
birth of 


as they were in the believed 


we saw at Bethlehem thx the Prince 


of Peace; at Calvary the Sin-bearer of th 
world ; in the open grave of the Easter 
garden the firstfruits of the final resur 


rection ; if we believed we saw the glory of 
life 
us by the things He gave 
things He withheld, to a 


God in our daily how He was bringing 


and even by the 
higher life, “to 
" one day, when 


live more nearly as we pray 


Christ raised His hand, as He did by the 
graveside of Lazarus, we too should be 
summoned from our last resting-place to 


witness the undimmed glory of the Eternal 

Presence 
Ainslie went into the night curiously 

he d > he 


ful to Farrow for his optimism, for his cheery 


out 


strengthened and refré was grat 


robust face, for the message he had received 


The crowd of working men and women 
filed out slowly into the street rhe fumes 
of the chemical works still hung in the 


lighted 
with flaring naphtha jets, occupied positions 
at different stages in the 

Before Ainslie 
a court, made for the 
to the top storey He« 
with a smile of 


oppressive alr hawkers’ barrows 


narrow streets 
went home he turned down 
end door, and mounted 
knocked A woman 
opened to him grecting 


which lighted up her wan face 


“He is looking for you, si she said 
‘He has been very restless to-day.” 

Ainslie nodded, crossed the room to where 
a pallet-bed was stretched, a curtain at on 


end, white and clean, in spite of the obvious 
poverty of the occupants of the room \ 
youth, barely nineteen, lay dying Medi 


cine could do no more for him ; all he wanted 


and the 


afforded him 


was sufficient nourishment loving 


which his mother 
could 


and for 


tendance 
She no longer work tot 
his; all her tim 
was taken up in the sick room Phe League 
of Life that had all that was 
necessary This was one of the 


together ri 


continually 


her own living 


saw they 


which, by bringing 
the organisation helped to lighten 


which threatened 


ways in 
and poor 
the load 
large section of the ¢ 

Dr. Ainslie sat down by the 
after the patient yvmptoms, discusse 
with then told him of the service Mt 


to overburden a 


ommunity 


him 














Tut 





had just attended, and gave him an out- 
line of the ldre he had heard. 

Robert Dawson, the dying youth, had 
heen a compositor In his trade, as so 


ften happens in these days, he had absorbed 


the current cheap atheism of a 


section ot 


the Press which is flung broadcast, poisoning 


t 


the stream of life, undermining faith, taking 
way hope Itiplying suicide in the pessim 
ism of des] uir it creates 


In the days of health Robert Dawson had 


imbibed the on freely; he had almost 
broken his mother’s heart by his severance 
: m all the things she held most dear 
Never a bad son, always loving and 
iffectionate to her, he had wounded her 
in her tet rest feelings by the blatant 
declaration of his new views. Then illness 
had ove! 1 him: he was laid low; 
til it w evident to others, and at 
length to hi elf, that there could be only 
one terminatior He had abandoned faith ; 
e was ebl way Hie determined to 
end it. One n t he slunk from home and 
t w hi nto the river, which bounded, 
has been id, Hagley Row on one side 
It happened that Ainslie and Septimus 
Farrow we in a pair-oared outrigger 
lose to t where Dawson had tlung 
self i Both men were fond of boating ; 
t w tl for of exercise which was 
rea to their h lat Hagley Row Ainslie 
jumped into the water, seized the frail 
form of the ning man, and carried him 
to the | é 
In the | ment that Dawson found 
I lf believed, in the immediate 
er of death the scales had 
IT eyes Ile had seen the 
the specious statements he 
t r truths; the vastness of 
fe had ened out before him—life not 
inded by t ind sense, but stretching 
way in t itable beyond He had 
lised G 
From that time forward the man who 
ve the youth who was rescued 
ime firt friends Now Dawson. had 
taken to 1 hardly a day passed with 
it Ainsl finding his way to the attic 
oom in F Court 
The en ‘ very near 
Than 1, Si Dawson said ; ‘ that’s 
il me "Tle coughed, and then 
vent on alte pause: “* | beheve ; and 
l have e otf the glory : I know 
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that He has blessed me even by what I have 
more of His 


,” 


passed through. I shall see 
glory by-and-by—much more 

Ainslie descended the staircase, and then 
made his way homewards, paying two more 
visits en route. 
side street, at the back of the great chemical 
works. Ainslie had the first floor entirely 


to himself; the included 


rhe dispensary was in a 


suite bedroom 
and dressing-room, dining-room, and library. 
Gatacre, acted for him in 


valet—a woman 


His man-servant 
every capacity cook and 
coming in during the day to assist with 
some of the work. 

In the dining-room a simple supper was 
prepared By the side of his plate was a 
pile of letters, coming by post or hand during 
his absence His correspondence was large ; 
in spite of his absorption in the object of 
his life, he had many and devoted friends ; 
in addition, there was the corresponden e 
of the League, all of which passed through 
his hands. A came to him for 
morning, to deal 
doctor considered did 
not require his own direct interposition 

Ainslie opened his letters with rapid touch, 
taking them in the order they came. Some 
of the handwriting was familiar, some was 
not. The last two communications were in 
unfamiliar hands. The first of them proved 
invitation from Mrs. Gerrison to 
for the following Wednes- 


secretary 


two hours every with 


matters which the 


to be an 
Winslow Gardens 
day, at ten-thirty ; 
from Mr 
follows : 


the second was a note 


Gerrison himself, which ran as 


“Dear Dr. AINSLIT I hope you will 
be able to accept my wife’s invitation for 
the 4th inst 
your 


I have inquired twice fot 


you at rooms, but on both occa 
beg to enclose a 


any 


sions you were out | 


cheque for /1,000, to be used for 


objects in which you are interested. 


** Believe me to be, 
‘Very sincerely yours, 
‘ JosiAn GERRISON.” 
Ainslie had opened his correspondence 


standing Ile now sat down, said grace 


helped himself automatically to some cold 
handed the 
C,atacre 


mutton, while his servant 
vegetables As a 
hind his master’s 
to-night Ainshe wished to be 


letters required thinking out 


rule stood be 


chair during the meal ; 
alone ; his 
and the pre 


sence of the man disturbed him 














































nothi1 


D1 


M 


1 


( 


ck 


a 
I 


( 


n go, Gatacre he said *T will 

I want you again 

the correspondence he opened 
1 note trom Lady Bracken- 


Horac 
entirely 
i you 


next Wednesday 


expecting 


» Te 


affectionately 


‘ FRANC 


Ainslie 
tions we 
everted 
irive wit 
a good 
but « 


KO 


you! 
Grath | 


mn 
wled 
to the doctor seem« 


I You ha 


ve shut your 

lately we have seen 
Can you come to dine 
at eight o’clock 2? We 
old tutor from Caius 
know you will like to 
if you would not take 
yme to see us! It will 
turn to civilisation for a 

your cousin 


I Brac 


-ENTHORPI 


that 
night 
Polke 

They 


as a coincidence 
for the sam«e 
that day at 


Maud Gerrison 


re 


to 
h 


deal, found sympathies 
her side a lack of ex 
lve of the seamy side of 


d almost in 


She had spoken of going abroad 
vanted to enlarge her ideas, to 
its wider sense He had spoken 
S own environ! t, th ource ol 
cat wealth, yet a land entirely 
by the irl herselt, unknown 
ol Phe had been alone to 
t duri the drive, and atte 
e hotel for several hour In the 
they had ilked 1 the Leas ; 
l Inne 1 lar | them ; they 
on the hyd hit to the 
These experience in com 
CCUPVU hort a space 
brought them more closely 
! eecks or even months of 
1 inter I vould have 
fessed to hit lf that he wanted 

1 ¢ ) 
t nts reverte t hey other 
Ger had ! dat the 
t me! le day 1 time to 
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self 
regarded 


He 


he 


him 


when Mrs. ( 


smiled again now 


CHAPTER VI 


A STARTLING PROP« ITION 
— AINSLIE made up his 1 
accept the two invitations for 
lowing Wednesday night He need 
and change ; he would get both he 
to himself, in the West End 


to which he wa bidden Lord an 
Bracke nthorpe were known to be 

the most successful entertainers in | 
attracting people about them whi 
interesting, not merely conventional 
moving in the an oclal circh 
additional reason for goir was that 
was distinctly fond of h cousin 


] 


Bracke nthorpe and also had a g 


for her husband 

Phe Gerrisons’ At llome woul 
different sort of experienc: Edith 
course of lite had mainly brought hi 
contact with peopl Ipyin n 
position in society, al with the « 


r€TTison 


nind to 
the fol 
ed rest 


argued 


cCnvironment 


pole, represented by the poverty, the hard 
toil-worn, lives of Hagley Row He was 
on an equal footing with the first, the friend 
and benetactor ot the ( nad The Gerri 
ons had little in cor ith either. They 
belonged to the modern order ot esstul 
busine men It so happened that Ainslie 
had never been in tou vith the merchant 
princes who occupied » large an ea ol 
the wealthiecs ide ot London 1 the 
environs of thi reat provi il citi 

All this, he 1 to | clt ive him 
plausible reasons ton ertu Hagley Kow 
during those few li na Ca else 
where in the evenin re ot a citizen ol 
those district 

Ainshe was too honest not to own, in the 
nmost recess¢ Of tus fe t, that there Was 
t further inducement to cept the invita 


| 


LiGon 


ar 





cont ca st hiinisell tha 


to 


hecome 


iependent 


arran 


if 


colouru 


efined the 





tive for good ; her face, form, 
were as near perfection as a 
to se they were not 

the adornments of dress, or 
roment of artificial light ; she 


of 


common-sense, 


her mother’s kindliness 


thers strong 
ed both with a spirit of her 
one and softened the 


had 
not 


too, Ainslie felt assured 
CSS in character 
rdly to herself. 


so stimulating to a 


her 
known 
man 


tics in a woman, in a girl, 
He knows something, he ex 
likes what he sees, he be 
t he does not see will be 
t tive the alcoves, the by 
t pable of expansion to the 


ts humanity 


his meal mechanically. 
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His man-servant had flitted in and out, 
in obedience to the bell which lay near at 
hand. The doctor had hardly been aware 
of what was passing immediately around 
him, the necessary, but uninteresting, fulfil- 
of his His imagination 
away on the yacht off Dover; driving in 
the solitude of two, in a comfortable victoria, 
lunching at a 


ment needs. was 


on the road to Folkestone ; 
small table, with a similar dual arrangement 
in the hotel ; walking on the Leas ; a day— 


twenty-four hours !—the bridge which separ 
ated it, ignorance and knowledge, the life 
that went before it, from the life which 
followed on it 


He 


Ainslie rose and stretched his arms. 


had had a weary day, a day for which he 
was thankful, in which he had lived the 
principles of the League of Life to the 
utmost of his power. And yet—and yet! 


Was his life quite complete—was it all God 





“A knock sounded at tho door. 





a paper 


‘I beg your pardon, sir; I brought you up 
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meant it to be when He endowed him with 
1 nature capable of great affection, of many- 
sided sympathy ? Ainslie gave, and in 
giving. received, as we all do; but what 
he received was not equal to what he gave ; 
he was continually putting into the balance 
weights which lowered the scales on one 
side Would there ever come a time in his 
life when he would receive more than he 
gave—when the scale, which now nearly 
touched the beam, because of the lightness 
of the goods it carried, would come down 


igain to equalise the other ? 

He did not put his imaginings into words 
as clearly as this—no 
either—he 


man ever does, or 


woman was only vaguely con- 
of an unrest, which had not disturbed 
before brief holiday 
taken him on board Lord Brackenthorpe’s 
yacht 

He went 


began, a 


scious 


his spirit his had 


writing-table, and 
to give 
had Only 
and methodical habits 
enabled him to cope with all the work he 
had to do 

First he accepted Lady Brackenthorpe’s 
dinner invitation, mentioning that he should 
her to Winslow Gardens. Then 


Mrs. Gerrison, accepting her 


over to his 


his habit was in immediate 
to the notes he 


promptitude 


answel received 


his 


go on from 
he wrote to 
invitation 

Strange to say, up to this point the cheque 
for / 
fille a remote corner in his thoughts, 
perhaps because he knew all along how he 
should deal with it. 


100 Which lay before him had scarcely 
d even 


He wrote as follow >— 
“DEAR Mr. Gerrtson, —I appreciate 
exceedingly the liberal spirit which 


prumpted you to send me such a hand 


some contribution towards the work which 
is carried on here. At the same time, I 
hope you will not mind my returning 


the cheque contained in your cover. At 
present, although the want of the on- 
coming winter promises to be consider- 
ib] “ have enough, and more than 
enough, for our needs. The League of 
Lif ibout which I spoke to you at 
Dover, 1 capable of supplying all neces- 
sary requirements We have recently 
made a rule that only members’ con- 
tribution should) be received towards 

trying out the objects of the League. 


[ wish personally to thank you again 
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most warmly, and to remain, very sin¢ ercly 
and gratetully yours 
““ HORACE AINSLIE.” 

As he directed the envelope he heard a 
newsboy in the road calling a special edition 
of the Sentinel, an evening paper which had 
a large circulation in Hagley Row and all 
districts south of the Thames 

The ringing tone of the lad’s voice pene- 
trated to Ainslic’s ears, and although he 
lost parts of the sentences he heard suffi 
cient to stimulate 
his attention 


his curiosity and arouse 


‘* Serious illness ! Possible 
Parliament ! . Special 
A knock sounded at the door 


vacancy ! 
Special!” 


**“Come in 


The dispenser entered—a man _ named 
Harris, who lived, with his wife and one 
child, on the ground floor 

“TI beg your pardon, sir; I brought you 
up a paper. I thought it would interest 
you.” 

‘What is it, Harris ? I heard something 
about ‘serious illn called out by the 
boy in the strect 

“Yes, sir Mr M unprice has taken a 
turn for the worse ome kind of seizure.’ 


“Do you think the news is reliable ? 
The Sentinel gets hold of strange canards 
sometimes.”’ 

“Yes, sir; but I believe it is all accurat 
enough this time. Of course, as you ar 


aware, Mr. Mainprice has not been in a 
good state of health for some months; 
he did not intend to stand again after the 
dissolution of Parliament If he lives, he 
will probably have to resign.” 

Harris had crossed the room, and now 


to Ainslie He 
ke en about 
the 


servant, de- 


handed the news-sheet was 


a man, as a rule, of few words, 


his work, and in full sympathy with 


the 
voting his spare time to his 


League, of which he w 
wife and child 
who filled a large place in his heart 

The doctor read the paragraph, which 
was accorded large type in the “ stop-press " 
part of the paper 


Harris still stood at his elbow 


‘It seems circumstantial enough,” Ainslie 
remarked. “If true, we shall have some 
excitement this winter in Hagley Kow 
Mainprice has been member ever since I 


my father five- 


about six at 


ceeded 
and-twenty years ago I was 


was a boy He su 
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the time, and can just recall the cheers and 
excitement, but 

Ainslie was talking aloud 
to himself than to his solitary auditor ; his 


his childhood had 


none of the details.”’ 
but really more 


eimories had been stirred 


been brought back to him by the mnemonic 
of a name 
Still Harris stood there. The doctor 
roused himsclf from his reverie, and glanced 
inquiringly into the intelligent face of the 
lispense! He iw that he was excited, 
moved out of his usual calm quictude. 
Anything the matter, Harris ? ’’ Ainslie 
inquired 
“You know who they all want, sir?” 
Harris responded, with a touch of nervous- 
s in his voice, afraid lest he was taking 
liberty 
I have not the faintest idea.” 


rhey would like you to take your father’s 


\inslie stood up, gazed at Harris, then 
room 

put into his head, had never 
fore, yet it fitted, to a 


it extent, with the schemes he had at 


began to pace the 


curred to him be 


the back of | mind He had warned Mr 
Gerrison that the League of Life would havea 
iy in the re entation of the constituency, 
{ which Hagley Row formed the most 
portant part; he had thought of several 
embers of the League, men of wealth and 
ition, as possible candidates, but against 
( 1 of them there was one strong objec 
tion—they had already taken sides in 
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politics, they would bear party labels even 
if they stood mainly to further the projects 
of the League. In Ainslie’s eyes this was 
fatal. He wanted a member had 
hitherto stood aloof from all party strife ; 
one who would go into Parliament untram- 
melled, with a single eye to advocating the 


who 


aims and intentions of the League: sanita- 
tion, the betterment of houses, a_ wiser 


administration of the poor laws, the organ- 
isation of charities so as to utilise them to 
their fullest extent, the sweetening and 
lifting up of lives fast bound in misery and 
iron. 

The doctor rumpled his hair with his 
hand ; 
head. 

Who could do this as whole-heartedly as 
himself ? 

“You startled 
length, as he turned to Harris. “I 
think it over ; 
to my mind before.” 


it was a leonine mane over his fore 


said at 
must 


have me,”’ he 


the idea has never occurred 
He looked keenly at 


the dispenser. ‘‘Are you sure it is the 
general wish ? ”’ 
“Quite sure, sir,” Harris responded 


firmly. 

The envelope, stamped, addressed, and 
sealed, bearing Mr. Gerrison’s name on it, 
caught Ainslie’s eye, and a question flashed 


across his mind: Had Mr. Gerrison been 
aware of the news the Sentinel had just 
conveyed when he wrote that note and 


forwarded his cheque ? 
[END OF CHAPTER SIX.] 
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hundred ws age lucust 6, 1800--was the birthday of Alfred Lord Tennyson 


The fou ing article, describing and tllustrating some of the word-pwtures b) 
hich he w curtched FEnelish literature, will be read with interest. 


Tennyson the Word-Painter 


AND SOME OF HIS PICTURES 
By HOWARD J. CLARKE 


\INTERS are of two kinds—those as Tennyson, the centenary of whose birth 
Pp who wol through the medium is being celebrated the English-speaking 
{the brush, the canvas, and the palette, world over during the present month. 
d those who use the medium of He created a national gallery of beautitul 
itten words. The first have a limited mind-scapes, which, having their origin 
ircle of hearers. However widely a in Nature, have been transmuted by the 
famous painting may be exhibited, its magic of his genius into scenes of never- 
ppeal is still de- fading delight, and 
er in many instances 
into moral lessons 
of abiding worth. 

The music of his 
verse came sweetly 
into the realm of 
literature. Scott's 


I) aent on Like 


l 


imber ot |! K VY 


“Land of brown heath 
md shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain 
mid the flood,’ 
was simply _ the 
stage on which his 
wild clansmen 
strode about and 
flashed their clay- 
mores ; Byron. in- 
voked the grandeur 
of the Alpine storm ; 
but neither recog- 
nised the word- 
value of Nature so 
much as Tennyson, 
who rose superior to 





peaks 1 te aise them in creating a 

d; the \LFRED LORD TENNYSON new and beautitul 

Pp ty a ape environment. In 

e many respects he 

cl 1 ! el widens, as the was a child of Natur Those years of 

oS | a stone dropped into a wandering about Lincolnshire lett an im- 

mut pool; he is not dependent on press that lasted to the day of lis death, 

t] but the m: to his words and broke forth in many a poem long 
W { all things the easiest  atter he had lett his native county. 

| le Sometimes he would watch the dawn 

Few p { the past century be- — steal over the wolds, and then set off on 


d su eritage ol word-pictures a long tramp that lasted until the sun 
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high in- the 


reavens and sheet 
physical weariness 
Ca d him to rest. 


He had buried him- 
self then in the 
labyrinth of lanes 
that surrounded his 
rectory, ol 


fathe rs 


else he had been 
brought to a stop 
by the sounding 


the long 
flat Lincolnshire 
At all times 
of the day or night, 
at all 
the year, he might 
be found wander- 
ing abroad. When 
the land was locked 
in the embrace of 
desolate winte1! 

when it was smiling 


Waves on 


shore 


seasons ol 





painted in the well- 
known poem. 
Listen: 
* About a stone - cast 
from the wall, 
A lt t 
en’d water 
And o'er any, 
round and 5 
The clu { " 
n >¢ ! pt 
* Hard I i ir 
a ‘\, 
All silver t th 
i 1 bar 
For leagu i ther 
t did mar 
lt y iste, th 
roundin vray 
It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a 
setting more suit- 





able for the mourn- 
ful dirge that echoes 
through the poem, 
the utter despair of 
the waiting girl: 





‘neath the summet 
sun; freshening 
under the 
spring, or goldening 
1! the rays of 
autumn, the poet- 
to-be was all un- 
consciously getting an inspiration from 
Nature that afterwards helped him to 
interpret her in a series of masterly word- 
pictures such as are not excelled in the 
entire range of English literature. 


green ol I chatter, chatter 


Mariana in the Moated Grange 


The example of “ Mariana in the 
Moated Grange” readily to the 
mind in this connection. More than one 


comes 


attempt has been made to identify the 
house with one or other of the granges 
with which Lincolnshire abounds; but 
the poet himself has told us that 
the only grange in his mind was 
“one which rose to the musi ol 
Shakespeare’s ords, ‘There, at the 
m ed range resides this dejected 
Maria 


impossible to escape the con- 
however, that the scenes in which 

youth, here as elsewhere, 
mark on hi vork, and lent 
mourntfulne to the pictures which hi 





lo join the shining river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for e 





‘She only said, ‘ My life 


51 flow is dreary, 
He st 
m She said, ‘I a aweary, 
ver , 

aweary, 
I u that I were 

The Picture of Morning Calm 
But it would be an injustice to the 


poet’s memory to suggest that the mourn- 
ful aspect of Lincolnshire and 
sounds was uppermost in his mind. At 
times he revelled in the play of sunlight 
on the leaves, or watched with a silent 
joy the break of dawn after a dreary 
night. Some of his best remembered 
verses, indeed, are those in “ In Memo- 
riam ” descriptive of the morning calm : 


sights 


“Calm and deep peace this high wold 
And these that de h the furze, 
And a amer 
hat t t 
“Ca | ‘ le a 
[he ave n fa 
And i t 
lf any t i i | 


Not Lincolnshire, indeed, but Clevedon, 
is the actual scene that the poet attempts 
to visualise—where he was waiting lor 
the coming of his dead triend ; but who 
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can doubt that the early scenes of his 
youth, as he roamed the “ high wold ” of 
the eastern county, had set stirring the 
mari ol hi words ? 


Hilde 


The Picture of the Brook 


As the day wore towards noon, and the 
higher in the heavens, he seems 
at times to partake of the Joyousness of 
} 1 to absorb the delicate play ot 
the beams on living things, or the musi 
{ Nature as she sweeps onward towards 
another evening. The ott-quoted “ Brook” 
lJustrates admirably this mood of the 
poet's mu | Those who would lo alise 
each line of his poems may be glad to 
w that a brook runs near his boyhood’s 
rsby, to which his verses 
fit with an accuracy that can hardly be 
unted unintentional : 


Vv ways 


In littl arps ind trebles, 


It le i eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 
“Wit uh curve my banks I fret, 
B i field and fallow, 
\ i fairv foreland set 
Wit low, weed, and mallow 


While walking with a friend he once 
ame toa I k. and showed an almost 
delight in it. 


‘ Break, break, break, on thy cold, gray stones, O Sea! 
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““Whenever I come to see you,” he 
said, “ bring me to a brook. I’d sooner 
have it than a hundred ruined castles.”’ 


The Careful Artist 


There was in Tennyson’s fondness for 
Nature an attention to detail that would 
have done credit to a professional natural- 
ist. One of his friends has told us since 
his death that, however absorbed he 
might be in earnest talk, his eyes and ears 
were always alive to the natural objects 
around him. He would stop short in a 
sentence to listen to the song of a black- 
bird, to watch the sunlight playing on 
a butterfly’s wing, or to examine a wild 
flower growing at his feet. Trees were 
to him as personal friends, and he mourned 
them as such if they were cut down, espe- 
cially in the fulness of their life. Once, 
while walking with a friend, he came 
across a horse-chestnut which had put 
forth flowers after it had fallen. 

“Look at it,” he said, “ stretching out 
a beseeching arm, and blossoming on, its 
blooms untolding in all their beauty, quite 
unconscious that they can never turn to 
truitage. How like they are to some 
men, who appear blooming outwardly, 
and think that they are living, whilst they 
are dead within.” 





(Photo: Prith and ¢ Kieigate.) 


” 








It was the same friend whom he after- 
Is met as she was trundling a barrow- 
f daffodils picked in Farringford 
Home Park, and upbraided her tor wast- 
l the ‘* good gifts of God,” since, as she 
would derive no more enjoyment trom 
the hundreds of blossoms than from halt 
they should have been leit on 
k upon. 





a dozen, 


their roots for others to lo 


The Angry, Roaring Sea 


Tennyson carried his love of Natur 


from the calm of the “ high wold” to the 
sea ‘‘ roaring into cataracts’”’ on the long 
Lincolnshire coast. His boyhood’s rambles 
often brought him there, and he took an 
abiding delight in the play of the waves 
sandy shore, or their monotonous 
cadence as heard in the dark of mght. 
j with singular 
a sea-simile in ‘‘ The Last Tourna- 
ment.” in describing the fall of a man 


One recalls how he uses 


t | Veal 1 
i ‘ if ] t tabl 
fl ft t 
W ing f lf l thin t 
I er 
Fr l l ef 


know sea-poenml, beginmin 
Break, break, breal 
Oo thyv cold Os 
was not written under the immediate 
inspiration of the sounding waves. 
This poem,” says Tennyson in his 


notes to it, “ first saw the light alons 

th the dawn in a Lin 
five o'clock in the mornin 

That may be, but one cannot suppost 


nshire 


hat his boyish im on the sea 
not influence him as the poem 
ed through the ible of his imagina- 

t to the form in whu k it 

Ter I himsel ma not have t 
tl nspl | it is plainly 

t to other eyes than lu 

I time came \ change in the 
family fortunes necessitated his leaving 
I Inshire. The associations went with 
hi nd he could not escape from them, 


even when he felt the call to deseribe 
of the land of King 
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Arthur, or took up the drama of ‘ Enoch 
Arden.”” He revels in the spaciousness 
of the sky, and the immensity of the 
ocean, and similes drawn from them are ot 
frequent occurrence in ‘ The Idylls of the 
King,” part of the setting of his great 
allegory. 


The Pictures of Old-Time Romance 


For these Idylls are not only the poet's 
version of a centuries-old story, the musical 
telling afresh of an old romance. Hundreds 
of vears betore, they had been impreg- 
nated with spirituality; but it remained 
for Tennyson to give them a still higher 
form, and to preach the kingdom of Con- 
science and its struggles with base desires. 
The pictures that Tennyson gives are 
pictures of deep religious meaning, tell- 
ing their tale more plainly and pressing 
home their moral more forcibly than if 
they had been writ with colour on 
canvas. 

‘The whole of my Idylls,”’ he once said, 
‘is the dream of man coming into prac: 
tical life and ruined by one sin. Birth 
is a mystery and death is a mystery, and 
in the midst lies the tableland of life and 
its struggles and performances. It 1s 
not the history of one man or ot one 
generation, but of a whole cvele ol 
PCTi¢ rations.” 

The Idylls have wonderfully wide 
appeal. To the young who ai 
on the battle of lite, and see only Its 
glamour and romance; to those who 
have realised the inward seriousness of the 


struggle ; and to 


entering 


: those who have passed 
through the fray, and learned the spiritual 
lessons of the conflict. Surely singer 
has never sung well of the chivalry ot 
ancient days, or brought it 


close ly In 
touch with the present. 


A Picture of Spiritual Struggle 


‘Gareth and Lynette” is a beautiful 
allegory of the spiritual struggle lasting 
{ emembered 
how Gareth serve In a menial 
in King Arthw kitchen before he 1s 
fitted out for his great adventure with 
“Morning Star, and Noon Star, and 
Evening Star’; how Lynette and he, 
‘reviler and reviled,” rode on till his 
enemies were conquered. And when 


capac Ity 





SHE SAID. 
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lesson of the love that is 
an inspiration to good 
deeds, in spite ol all dis- 
couragement and apparent 
failure. Tennyson has told 
how Enid and Geraint rode 
through the forest, and 
time atter time, as_ she 
essayed to speak with him, 
she was roughly repulsed. 
Enid warns lum of im- 
pending danger ; he thanks 
her not; she trembles at 
the peril of his hie, but his 
command to be silent is 
upon her. Her love bears 
fruit in all good time: 








And ever vet inc g i 
P ise 
(Ver e f I ivers tl fir 
ros blew 
Came purer pleasure unt rtal 
kind 
I liv through her, wh 
perilous hour 
Put hand to hand t th 
isband’s ul 
\ felt him hers again ; 
| t w Pp; 
B oer her eck eyes ( 
PP ist 
| t ic pt t 
I ret 
Before the useful bl 
Til 





‘Lancelot and Elaine,” 
The Holy Grail,” and 


other of these matchless 


es the tale, Ela the lovable, Idylls show how the parting 
PP nag enh yarns between the flesh and th 
ediertle-g ‘ = . wers the east ‘ ] eal mt) ‘ det 
Guarded tt d 1 of I , pit grows) ever Wider. 


Tennyson invests the story 
‘ eee vith an ethereal character 

a spirituality that 1s at 

Lynette confesses her shame at having once its greatest charm and its greatest 
reviled him, what is his chivalrous reply 2.) moral power. And so on to the passing 
of Arthur, when the great ku 


having 
LAViliy 


Damsel,’ he said, ‘you be not all to blame, fought his “last, dim, weird battle of the 
Saving that you mistrusted our good King ” Hoa 
WV ld handk rm, or vield u, pelts g, on West, passe d on to the island-valley 
t fit to cope your quest. You said your ; Avilion: 
ly inswer is” leed Good sooth! I held 
He scarce is knight, y | ul, r mect 
To fi for gentl ! lets W falls il, or rai r ’ 
H ‘ irr’d li heat Nor ever wind bl l l Hes, 
\ gentle da Dee ead ! r l 
( | ings f And | r rt 
And seeing ! x thy words are fair, methink Chance impressions, no matte! whence 
i I Tice ght, t i ehot, fil £reat ell, 1 , 
Hat force ¢ yuell they came. were regi tered in tlhe p ets 
mind for future ust 
Phen again, the story of ‘ Geraint and “He has learned to see that mn 


Enid” is a wonderful moral lesson, the Nature,” said Kingsley, “in the hedgerow 














t Is 
and dbank, as well as in 
dis- peak and the ocean waste, 
ent ublimity, a minute infinite, 
i fertile garden of poetic images, 
vhich are in the unfathomable 
Atl eternal.” Lyi among the 
sl CLOT 1 rfall, he 
m slow-dropping veils of 
ed tI est law ” and vorked 
amn- it into the imperishable 
nks Lotos Eaters’; “I often 
. . chronicle on the 
pot, in four five words 
more, whatever strikes 
as picturesque in 
Nature.” 


The Meaning of the Pictures 


But | the othe 

t of cl s eyes, and 

conjuring up in his mind 

scenes \ h, as he said 

ere fu inyvthing in 

Nature \ all was his 

power, as we have shown 

m thes « 

ubservient to thi 

| I h meant to 

the hk 
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N l in he 
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the soul. | uf all, 
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and hope and faith in the 


the 


blessing 


to 


true ultimate coming of good out from 
ever seeming evil of the world. And this last. 
roots perhaps, will be his greatest 
and the through the coming years ; his costliest 
legacy and most enduring memory 


con elved 


the 


luture 


generations. 














“The Sow’s Ear” 


A Complete Story 


By BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER 


LEXANDER 
4 edly apatheti 
self-contained 


KIRKMAN was undoubt- 
with that 
reserved apathy which 


essentially 
and 


has its growth in a mind too little en- 
grossed in the happenings of to-day. 

Very few things, indeed, had power to 
stir his calm—that is, when he was not 
before judge and jury, for in court he could 
muster a wonderful fire and vehemence 
vhich died out even more wonderfully 
when he bowed to the judge, threw his 


papers into his blue brief bag and left the 


jut among the few thi ; which mattered 


to him were his roses His affection for 
them dated back to the days when he had 
first brought his young wife home to ‘ The 
Rosary the gabled house beside the park 
which was much too large and much too 
expensive for them, but had the one over- 
whelming advantage of possessing a rose 
garden rhe interest had lasted through 
the two short happy years, when, among 
all their struggles and economies, they had 
marked the arrival of each new brief by 


the purchase of a new rose tree, and lasted 


still, though years had passed since Lucy 


had niled to see another standard added 
to the row by the long walk 

In those years he had done much to both 
home and garden ; The Rosary ”’ had now 


no empty chamber; in his own room stood 
the last of those dressing-tables formed of 
packing-cases and draped with stiff chintz 
covers, much befrilled, like crinolines, which 
they had made together, laughing in the 
] ti of their heart His reputation 
as an advocate stood higher than that of 
any other barrister in the Western Midlands 
his balance at the bank is a very solid 
realit yet at the end of those prosperous 
ye | till look k to their com 
me ent vith a hopeless longing for 
ull that then his He could tell him 
self that of the thin that mattered he 
possessed only one dear less for itself 
than for all it held of memory Lucy and 
their boy both gone from him, both asleep 
in the churchyard down the river—he 


had the rose garden still, and that more 


beautiful than ever 
It was Alexander Kirkman’s habit to 
do much of the manual work of his little 


paradise. His happiest hours were 


he lost 


those 


in which something of his isolation 


in the silent, gay companionship of the 
flowers, and felt, without repugnance, the 
kinship between himself and the brown 
earth turned over by his spade. Then 
something of the grand central plan, the 


splendid linking together of all lives and 


all created things into one great yearning 
for perfection—which is only another name 
for God—came to him like the warmth of 


sunshine, and even his life, despite its 
broken dreams, seemed an essential part of 
the eternal whole 

Little 


patience was stretched 


that Kirkman’s 
to breaking-point as 
in that 


boy 


wonder was it 


he found what havoc was wrought 
the new 
name Bailey, his 


In height he 
but hi 


peaceful corner by 
His 
Bert 
grown man 


odd job 


was Christian name 
might have been a full- 


lateral development was 


scarcely proportionate, and his stooping 
shoulders seemed to result from a deter- 
mined attempt to bring things into better 
correspondence His presence at “ The 
Rosary ’’ required explanation, and found 


had 


no ik 


it in the fact that he been engaged at 
the special request of 
Frank Soutar, the curate 
‘*He’s a very ugly 
mitted 
very 


$s a person than 
Giles’ 

had ad- 
His mother's 
losing his last 
to pack him 


at St 
boy,’’ Soutar 
and rather tiresome 
out his 
and his father want 


Will you give him a 


unhappy al 
situation 


olf to sea. hance ? 


Kirkman pulled his rough, tawny mous 
tache and looked across at his friend with 
a faintly quizzical expression in hi hand 


blue eyes har | 


them, but they 


some people 


were the people 


called 


had never penetrated 


CcCvVves 
who 
beneath the mask ot 
his apathy and reserve 

“Til take him 
to, Frank ; but | 
meek and mild 
clect to 


as vou wish me 


ot course 


wonder why, with so many 


rood people in youl! parish 


| 
you send a scapegrace to me? 





thos 





veet-tempered fellow, you 
ich him to swear.”’ 

the 
perception tor 
not touch without 
further 
found 


curate laughed, 
points on 
may 
entered into no 
Master Bert 
ged, and 


Bailey 
commenced his 
friendly 


some 


h a word of 
rom the 
ns from his mother 
of the head on the part 
nior, who expressed the 

very kind o’ the parson 
rt o’ 
out o'’ a 


curate, 


anda 


trying to 
an’ if 


chances 


sense in 
sow’'s ear 
OW S Car aS NO 


wing wild oats that there 


over that paternal sum 
a little as he pondered. 
blessed people lar 
with under 


ent, born leaders of hope 


optimists 
orlorn In his eves, no 
npossible no character 
lure he acknowledged as 
the folly or feebleness 


urs, flagellated himself 


enewed his efforts—natur 
ing in the utter lack of 
Master Bailey had met 


of friendship which had 


to him as a suitable 


boy, and encouraged him 
<] would come of the 

ere had been a_ time 
Kirkman’s darkest hour, 
enmity, bitter in the 

t them apart, and it 

of that feud and of its 


emed to justify Soutar’s 
one-time enemy 
the 


the 


it his 
person most 
sow's ear was 
fancy No 

with him He's 
| nagged at at home until 


a chance I 
been 
n, and naturally he isn't 
ouldn't be expected that 
soutar, 


riend, as they 


id Frank looking 
walked to 
1 a few days later, laying 


for Bert’s future pecca- 
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dilloes. Kirkman, stooping over a promising 
young William Allen Richardson, and deftly 
removing a too confiding aphis from its 
topmost bud, the matter into 
the phraseology of his beloved garden. 


condensed 


“No attention, no pruning, no dressing ; 
-no flowers worth speaking of ; the 
there are; a_ perfectly 
show of Seen it 
after all, it’s 

you get out 


result 


reverse, and you 


splendid bloom ! here 
myself time after time ; and 
only logic—people and flowers 
of them exactly what you 
across and look at the good old ‘ Gloire,’ and 
we'll hope for the best for your sow’s ear 
If he’d take to the garden I'd forgive him 


most other things.” 


put in. Come 


It was very unfortunate, in the circum 


stances, that gardening proved not to be 
one of Master Bailey’s strong points ; for it 
is perfectly true that, had he been a skilful 
gardener, Mrs. Mackleekum, the 
keeper, might have complained vainly for 
ever that he spoilt the edge of the knives by 
cutting notches in the cleaning board ; and 
that his method of doing shoes was simply 
to overlay with blacking any solid lumps of 
producing an 
than unique. But 
bestowed attentions 

He brushed gravel 


house- 


mud he found them 
etitect tar 


on the 


upon 
less beautiful 
garden he 

even more undesirable 
on to the grass, trod down the edges of the 
lawns, dropped watering cans on the choicest 
the border, and 
greenhouse until the 


career by 


treasures of herbaceous 
the 


out, 


slammed door 


glass flew concluding his 
charging full tilt with the mowing machine 
on a standard rose tree and snapping its 
slender stem off just above the root. 
**My ejaculated Master 
looking at the ruin he had made. 
The rose bush was a large La France ; old, 
but full of brilliant bloom, and it looked so 
beautiful and so strange lying there on the 


Bert an odd sensation of 


Bailey, 


gosh !”’ 


grass that it gave 
having killed something more than a flower. 
He felt as he fancied the villains in the class 
feel 
bodies of 


of literature which he favoured must 
when they the 
the ladies whom they were in the habit of 
murdering on the = slightest provocation ; 
and he licked his lips, which had 
and considered the advisability 


stood by lifeless 


grown 
rather dry 
of re-erecting the rose tree as though nothing 
had happened He knew that the plan, 
though brilliant, would be of no avail with 


such a master as his, for Alexander Kirkman 


















Bert's 
is a very great person walking aloof 


1 already impressed himself on 


from lesser beings, much to be feared and 
liffi It to deceive The result of his 
cogitations was that he did nothing. 
‘Good gracious me! ejaculated Eliza 
the parlour-maid, coming to fetch him in 


as she arrived on the scene of the 
‘What 

chopping down the 
the master 
he gets in! 
The truthful 
historian must 
admit 
weighed 


to tea 


tragedy have you been a-doing, 


trees ? Won't 
talk to you 


Tose 


just about when 


lown by a 

sc.)6€6Cof)shis 
Bert 
put out his 
tongue at her 
which did 
little to im 


demerits 


prove his per- 
ynal attrac- 
tions, for both 


ni forelock 


his nos¢ 





lowed their 
lead with a far 
from beautiful 
ct 

Now it hap- 
pened that the 
little 
the garden wall 
which 

on the 
bank had been 
left ajar that 
and 
Mr. Kirkman 
who found that 
the hortest 


door in 


ope ned 


canal 


aiternoon 


ute to and 
from his office 
ume in that 
vay pushing 
his bicycle be- 
side him al- 
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‘**My blessed, blessed lamb,’ she said, with a mournful 
shake of the head.” 





lawn in time to see Eliza’s fluttering cap- 
strings as she went through the shrubbery 
kitchen, and Master Bailey 
standing by a_ broken tree with his 
tongue sticking out at her departing figure 

Bert Bailey was surprised at the time, and 
wondered much afterwards at the very little 


towards the 


rose 


heat or anger his master displayed in thei 
interview. He did not 


never will 


subsequent know 
then Kirkman, 
naturally hot-tempered and impatient, stood 


still 


and know, how 
ior a 
moment look- 
ing at the 
scene before he 

His 
* Well, 

and 
what 1s all 
this?” had 
the effect of 
that 
gentle- 


spoke 
quict 
Bailey 


making 
young 


man wheel 


round sharply 
shuttil 
mouth 


o his 


with 


such rapidity 
that he bit his 
tongue 
Kirkman lis- 
tened to his 
stammered ex- 


lanation = pa- 


| 
tiently 


mind’s eye was 


In his 


a picture con- 
nected with the 
old La 
tree: 


France 
Lucy, his 
eirl-wife, in her 
old, faded pink 
frock, with its 
frills, 
smiling up at 


many 


him from un- 
der her broad 
hat as they 
planted the 
first new rose 
tree and chris- 
tened it “ Re- 


Litiel versus 
” 

— Moses Jones 

Phen another 


more painful 


p- 


ry 





nemory cam¢ 
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to him, and he turned his head 


away for a moment and sighed. 


“T believ 
said. I hoy 
more car ful 


Bert went 


dition. He h¢ 


and had been 
it were som 
almost too 
but little re« 


of spirits when 


scullery, he 
where Mrs 
stalled behit 

Bert had 


with Mrs. Ma 


her without it, a 
using it he kn 


near at hh 1 
to come into 
tion between 


almost be« 


that, while t 


velvet, the hi 


with a cap « 


very poo! 
Bert in par 
sinner of the 


special mis 


As Bert sq 


ior to opel 


It wor, Mr 
lreadful 
tical tree of t 
In Tull bl 
ever wil 
ulways wil 
With that 
exists ar 
quite readil; 


to the } OV 


absolute ly unme 


action. 


’ 


you are sorry, Bailey,” he 


pe you will show it by being 


in the future.” 

in to tea in a stupefied con- 
ud expected instant dismissal, 
spoken to as gently as though 
ordinary occasion. He was 


astonished to think, and had 


overed his natural buoyancy 
after due ablutions in the 
le his way into the kitchen 
Mackleekum was already in- 
the teapot 
ulways associated that teapot 
kleckum ; he never thought of 
id even when she was not 


ew well that it was lurking 
on some hob or dresser ready 
He found the associa- 
them strengthened until it 


me a resemblance by the fact 
he teapot wore a cosy of black 


yusekeeper adorned her head 
f like material trimmed with 
id black hat-pins. She was a 
with a Scotch accent, a sniff 
a recurring decimal, and a 
nion of boys in general, and 
ticular, regarding him as a 
deepest dye whom it was her 
to convert 
icezed himself into the kitchen 
1 the door as little as possible 
himself between it and the 
idea of the most modest and 


manner of entering a room 


im had paused in her labours, 
teapot held high in the air, and 
| to the ceiling, was receiving 
inifestations of horror, Eliza’s 
misdoings 

Mackleckum,”’ 

is, “it wor that very iden 


large pink roses that was 


said she with 


our darling boy was killed, 
one there never was and 
ind I’ve always said it and 


vonderful psychology which 
the uneducated, Bert divined 
that the compliment belonged 


nd not to the rose tree. and his 


eyes fixed them 


selves on Eliza's face with an 


ving attention as he arranged 


himselt on the hard, high stool to which Mrs. 
Mackleekum always consigned the odd job 
boys under the impression that such a seat 
was “good for their spines.” It was 
obvious to Bert that Mrs. Mackleekum 
also had a tender memory of the dead boy, 
for she seemed quite overcome, and took 
off the tea cosy and, as it were in absence 
of mind, wiped a tear from her eye with 
the frill 

““My blessed, blessed lamb,’ 
a mournful shake of the head, ‘ 
the ‘angels that ’igh in glory dwell,’ nearly 
two years now, Eliza. Dear, dear, I can 
see him as plain as plain in his blue suit an’ 
his big collar a sayin’ a ’ymn that proper 
ah, deary 


she said, with 


up among 


with his ’ands be’ind his back 
me !”’ 

She wiped away a tear from her other 
eye, and Eliza, putting her elbows on the 
table, hid her face in her hands. Bert, 
with his mouth full, stopped eating, and 
stared harder, for here was grief such as 
he had never witnessed before. The kitchen 
was generally close enough, and with the 
fire alight on a hot June afternoon it was 
positively stifling ; yet at the sight of such 
emotion little cold feelings like prickles 
darted up and down his back. He broke 
the silence in a voice that was hoarse and 
deep, partly with feeling, partly because 
he still had bread and butter in his mouth. 

“ That boy, 'Liza, what was killed, what 
you was speaking about, did he do the 
boots and knives ? ”’ 

He leaned forward across the table as he 
spoke, a long, thin, ugly figure, and when 
Eliza answered his remark by dashing down 
her hands and turning on him with wrath, 
he jumped back so suddenly as_ very 
nearly to lose his balance on the stool. 

“Boots and knives, indeed! Did you 
hear that, Mrs. Mackleekum ? He wants 
to know if our own precious darling, Master 
Alexander, did the boots and knives.’’ 

**He was only seven when he died, and 
a real little gentleman as would never have 
thought of doing nothing of the sort,” 
Mrs. Mackleekum said severely. 

“’Ow was I to know ? growled Bert 
“We ain't been living here a year 


sulkily 
vet! ’Ow was I to know ? 

‘Do you mean to say you haven't heard 
about it? It was in all the papers!” 
Eliza looked at him more kindly, for she 


dearly loved the task of enlightening anyone, 











particularly when an element of the tragi 


might adorn her tale 

Master Alexander was the master’s 
only child, and ’is mother died just after 
he is born ! 

Poor dear!’ ejaculated Mrs. Mack- 
leekum, who sometim«e was almost per- 
suaded that she herself had known and 
lamented Lucy Kirkman, ‘so she did.” 

““An’ two years ago about now,” Eliza 


continued, ‘“‘ he made a sort of play balloon 


out of bags blown up and tied inside 


paper | 
and ’e thought it 


would really sail, 
an’ ’e jumped out of the attic window ‘olding 


a sack 


on to it her voice sank to an awesome 
whisper—‘‘ an’ instead he fell down on to 
the lawn, close to that very rose bush as you 
broke to-day, an’’’—real feeling preventing 
the dramatic conclusion that she had in 
tended, she said simply he died,’ with 
her face hidden in her handkerchief ; and 


that recollection had 
beyond the bound 


Ww hat 


the housekeeper, now 


carried het s of enjoyable 


sorrow, asked her sharply she meant 
by ‘raking it all up again 
But to Bert the thing was 


had lived 


He 


com- 


a miracle 


a commonplace life among 


monplace people, and his vague yearning 
for great things, tragedies, noble griefs, 
hig irposes, had found a futile expression 
in hi youthful escapa les He had never 
seen anyone very glad or very sorry, unless 
they were or had been tipsy ; and now, 
suddenly, all his undefined feelings and 
longings crystallised around the man who 


had followed his only child to the 
laid him there 
back alone to 


memories In 


grave, 
with his and 
the 


Bert's eves 


mother come 


silent, empty house of 


Alexander Kirk- 
always been great, and now an al 
most divine mantle of suffering wrapped 
] 





hi I nd and condensed all the poetry 
and romance of disposition which had made 
Bert Bailey a ‘ sow’s eal into an intense 
ve tion, an aching pity for his master. 
It no hyperbole to y that the ugly 
dry-¢ boy itting hunched on_ the 
kit tool, watching Eliza's ready tears, 
wi | have given his own life gladly to bring 
l f 1 the grave to the lonely owner of 
hee y’’ the little Alexander who had 
been Oo near his heart who had danced 
throu the silen rdens like a sunbeam 
and 1 faded earlier than the very flowers 

V\ rful to relate, thi levotion in no 
way deteriorated or \ 1, and in the 
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that 
tree 
underwent 


followed the breaking of the 
Bert’s 
a decided change for the better, 
Bert 
to Alex- 


months 
rose abilities as a gardener 
as the result of taking infinite pains 
divined that the garden 
that its prosperity 
Pretending the 


was dear 


ander Kirkman, and 


would give him pleasure 


while to be very busy, Bert would watch 
his master, not only when he was in the 
garden, but in all his doings. He knew 


left in the 
returned at night 


exactly when he morning and 


exactly when he what he 
whether he 
and 
become one 


wore, what he carried, and 
grave OT 
had 
Bert 


by many a little subterfuge, to 


was pleased or worried gay 


s smile 


because his master 


of his chiefest pleasures arranged, 


wavlay him 


in the garden or to pass him in the road 


Phe canal bank was one of the places most 


productive of such meetings, and they grew 


so frequent there as the months went by 


that even Kirkman wondered why Bert 
chose that path home so often in the even- 
ing, when the road offered him a far more 
direct way 


It was on one such 
should 
turned into the lane 
the canal 
distance He was 
and Bert loitered to 
him 


evening that Bert, just 
the bridge and 
that leads away from 
descried his master’s figure in the 
rapidly 


as he have crossed 


cycling along 
give himself the pleasure 
Just at that 


point the canal is at its deepest, a 


of wishing good-night 
grassy 
slope runs down from the tow-path to within 
three feet of the and 
that the bank drops sheer, and is faced 
with the heavy stonework put there in the 
old the 
in passing tore down the crumbling banks. 
and the 

undis- 


two o1 water, below 


days when wash made by vessels 


The mighty ships come no more 
dark neglected 
and the tow- 


canal remains ind 


turbed save by a casual barge 


path, where the water is more accessible 
for the floating of little boats, forms a 
playground for the children of the most 
squalid part of the city 

On that particular night, such a party 


reluctantly 
was making its way 
and keeping well 
leaving 


of little home 


in the gathering dusk 


ones returning 
citywards along the bank 
to the hedge side of the 
room for Mr 
and the 


tow-path 
plenty of Kirkman to 


between them 


pass 


water 


Bert found it difficult from his station 
by the bridge to decide quite what happe ned 
It seemed that a curly headed toddler 











éscaped from t 


hand of his elder sister, 
and made a dart across 
the path just as Mr Kirk- 
man came ibreast of 
the group. Mr. Kirkman 
swerved to avoid the child, 
and as he swerved Bert 
began to run. A moment 
the bicycle was on the 
sloping bank—the brake 
pplied too late did but 
precipitate thi accident ; 
machine and man went 
over the together 
When Bert arrived Mr 
Kirkman just rising 
to the s e of the 
water Bert inced on 
the terrified ldren in a 
moment, ordering them to 
run for help to the nearest 
ttage I fled, im 

lled by t absolute 








1¢ threw 
It was ol 
Kirkman ¢ 
for he | 1 
Bert mad 
at his 1 t 
he came ) 
Was he t 
No! he w 
Missed ! 1) 
Bert lean 
over the t 
ered littl 
ior it ee 
re I 
Kirkmar y 
nk Bert 

m, n ( 
tempt to 
held ! 

* Just t 
faintly, lool 
bent down « 
to feel for 

Bert il 
once Ki 


nk again, and 


he detaining 


and 
face 
the bank 
that Mr: 


Swim, 


mand 


elf 


wild clutch 
hand 


as 


< more 


far out 
ive him! 
again ! 
further out 


nd whim- 
limselt 
he- 
ime once 
Mr 
the 


» long 


Irantic at- 


collar, gripped it, and 


ec, Bert,”’ said Mr. Kirkman 
t the flushed 
him He raised his hands 
rt of hold on the canal side 
down the bank at 
aiter a 


boy’s face 


further 
moment 


in was still; 
ke again ;: 
t is,’’ he 


out 


said 
and if I 


slowly; ‘‘ you 


struggle I 
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“* Just in time, Bert,’ said Mr. Kirkham.” 


shall pull you in Is there anyone in 
sight ? ”’ 

“On'y the blamed kids.’’ Bert spoke 
through his clenched teeth, for the strain 


on his arm was growing almost unbearable. 


“T sent ’em for help.’ 


They waited in silence, listening for an 


approaching sound, but none 


save the lap, lap of the water 


¥ 
a] 


and a cry 


lonely fields 


breeze peewit 





came to them 
stirred by the 


alone in the 





Bert felt himself moving gradually, very 
radually but very persistently, further 
down the bank, and dug his toes frantically 
into the earth, and sought some hold for 
his disengaged hand among the short grass 
He stared down into the green water, and 
tried to think what it would feel like to 
have it filling lungs, ears, and eyes, and 


ardent life 
a dreadful 


crowding the young out of his 
body He _ recalled bloated 
corpse that he had once seen dragged from 
the rive A thrill of 


the monstrous 


horror, a feeling of 


impossibility of such an 

almost 

Before that happened he must let go. 
Kirkman turned his face upward to look 


ending for himself overcame him. 


at him ind the movement bi rht the boy 
yet nearer to the wate Bert was white 
now, with horror and pain in his staring 
ran } 

“ Keep still,” he panted 

Kirkman obeyed, but he spoke, never- 
theless 

“IT want you to let go now, Bert! 
You've done your level best, and I’m not 
afraid to die. God bless you for trying !”’ 

3ert’s whole body was one aching strain, 
and for a moment the idea of relief filled 
his mind; then looking down into the 
drawn face of his hero, marking how the 
grizzled light hair, dark with the water, 
lay upon his forehead, marking the kind 


p the lips, and recalling all 
the patience and forbearance which had 
his love, he forgot all 
He entered at that moment into the realisa 


tion that it is not to live, but to be 


frave eyes tirm 


won suddenly fear 


worthy 


that is life and life eternal. Kirkman 

irvelled at the tender and lovely light 

that for a moment transfigured the boy’s 
ugly, tortured face. 

“ T order you to let go! Do you hear ?” 

I won't Bert articulated painfully 

But for Mr. Kirkman’s sake, he felt that he 
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should prefer to give 


up the struggle. He 
fancied that no agony of death could equal 


the pain that seemed to be tearing at his 
heart 

‘* For 
plored him 


my sake, let go!” 
“Why, I'm an 
and you're only a boy ; 


Kirkman im- 
elderly man 
I can't have you die 
I'd make you, but if 
I move you'll be in too! ’”’ 

Bert interrupted him ruthlessly 

* Listen!’ he 

They heard thx 
the thud, thud of many hurrying feet upon 
the tow path. 


for me! 


Leave go 


gasped; ‘‘they’re here!” 


sound of men’s voices and 


* * * * » 

Frank Soutar came in the next evening 
and sat talking with his friend Naturally 
the conversation turned on Master Bailey 
and his adventure of the day before 


** He’s 
ready to give h 


a splendid little fellow ; he was 
is own life to get me a chance 
and I’m—I'’m hanged if I 
i ig Alexander Kirkman 
that this speech approached too 
nearly to 
and looked at it very hard 
*T thought ”’ 
alight—for was not 
Had not his fri barren life gained a new 
And had not Bert eme1 


boyhood to 


of mine know 
why he did 
feeling 
sentiment, took up a 
reading 


newspaper 
nothing 
id Soutar, his whole face 
his optimism justified ? 
interest ? red trom 
a lazy, aimless 
of the finest metal 
thought you held that 


prove himself 
nan ?—* I 


into 1 
with peo; le 


oined 


and with 


rose one only got out what one had put 
in ! 

But Mr. Kirkman interrupted him with a 
question as to Bert utability for the post 
of junior clerk in his office, a post at that 
moment created and consequently not as 
yet filled; and could never, either then 


or at any future time, be persuaded to admit 
that he had had any part or lot 
a silk purse of the 


in making 


Sow’'s Ear. 
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% How I Prepare my Sermons ; 


> 
a A Remarkable Symposium on the Methods of Sermon-making by some of o 
the Leading Divines of the Present Day y 
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a By A. B. 


DEO RESIN 
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COOPER 
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‘THE preparation of a sermon 1s more 
than half the battle where preaching 
is concern Che man who preaches “ off 
the top remain at the bottom of 
the lad let far as real success 1s con- 
cerned it even a moderate preacher 
vho p ; regularly, laboriously, and 
ravertully will have much more success 
han the man who depends upon his own 
gifts of ready speech, rather than upon 
studied wor Che great preachers who 
have s and helptully answered 
the qr How do you prepare yout 
sermons ? e unanimous upon this 
poin It w patient delving and sow- 
ig the springtime which brings the 
golden gl the autumn. It is the 
long pon ng, the search tor apt illus- 
trations, the arranging and rearranging, 
the long, 1 rious research in the quiet 
{ the s often the agony of spirit, 
id always the ministry of prayer, which 
ng forth the great sermon 
From mol the letters of kindly re- 
fusal which I received in answer to my 
query, I shall quote from two—the one 
truly i and humorous, and 
the other very helpful. The Rev. John 
McNei has been acting for a year as 
thi the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B.A ( t Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road, wrote in response to my letter 
It i: | very true, but, man, I am 
ng rout in a maelstrom at Christ 
Church, and, in addition to all the meet- 
San ng inte all the organisations, 
I am setting myself from the start to do 
two n sermons a week instead of falling 
LK I miuat rial a 
Phe ot] m Bishop Welldon, Dean 
Man er, great schoolmaster and 


writes 


t preacher He 
m atraid | cannot comply with the 


request made in your letter, as I am just 
going away from home; but the one 
rule which I would lay down for preachers 
and especially for young preachers 
who command an easy flow of language 
is that, however they deliver their sermons, 
they should rarely fail to write them out.” 


Dean Pigou'’s Method 

One of the most venerated men in the 
Church of England to-day is the Very 
Rev. Francis Pigou, Dean of Bristol. 
The most genial of men, a wonderful 
raconteur and a very famous preacher, 
his weighty and most helpful exposition 
of the way he prepares his sermons will 
undoubtedly be studied by young preach- 
ers eager to make the best of their great 
calling. Dean Pigou writes :— 

“In reply to your letter, my almost in- 
variable plan or rule is to look carefully 
the appointed Lessons, Epistle, or 
the day, and to note any 

prominent topic suggested 
by and in Thus freshness, as it 
were, is given to the sermon, and the 
congregation feel that it is in accordance 
with the special teaching of what is 
appointed for the day. 

“ Having selected the text, I study it 
with the help of the Holy Spirit, together 
with the marginal references. When I 
asked my College tutor, on leaving the 
Varsity. to give me a list of good com- 
mentaries, he said, ‘ The Bible is its own 
best interpreter. If you will take the 
pains to look up all the marginal refer- 
ences, you will see how Scripture inter- 
prets itself." This I have found to be so. 
In reading the Bible for private devotion, 
seck the passage that espe ially seems ti 
out from the rest. We say, ‘ It 
When I was ordained by 


ovel 
Gospel for 
particular ot 


these. 


stand 


strikes you.’ 
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Bishop Wilberforce, I well remember his 
saying to me this: ‘ If, when reading the 
Bible, any one verse seems to be /uminous ’ 
—that was his happy expression—‘ note 
it; the Spirit of God has suggested it 
for some private profit or for a sermon.’ 

‘‘ Having selected my subject, | ponder 
upon it all the week, and enter at once 
in a note-book any inspiration, and read 
anything that I feel may be of use in 
elucidating the subject. It has _ been 
wisely said, ‘ Arguments are the pillars ot 
1 sermon; illus- 
trations are its 
stained-glass win- 
dows.’ As a rule, 
I illustrate Divine 
truth by some 
ascertained fact in 
science. I preach 


irom a tew notes, 


but it costs me, as 
a rule, three hours 
to reduce my read- 
ing to my notes. 
All, I think, that 
you save In ex- 
tempore preaching 
is the manual 
labour of writing. 
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of that great subject which admits of such 
varied treatment : ‘ Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied.’ It has been well and truly said 
that the sermon which has cost you 
nothing in preparation is exactly worth 
what it cost.” 


Prebendary Webb-Peploe’s System 
The Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, Vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Onslow Square, and Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is a man whose 
whole life and beautiful spirit have in- 
fluenced tens of 
thousands who 


have never heard 
him preach. His 
liie is his _ best 
sermon, yet his 
account of how 


he prepares his 
pulpit utterances 
will be read with 
none the less in- 
terest on that ac- 
count. Prebendary 
Webb-P pl 1. in 
answer tomy ques- 
tion, writes: 

‘ Few things are 
more difficult than 











sishop Wilberforce to depict one’s 
strongly advised own work —not 
me never to preach because one can- 
without a note, fot not speak as to 
‘memory,’ he said, facts, but because 
is treacherous.’ no human_ being 
He never preached can understand 
without notes, what les at the 
though he may back of those 
not ilways have facts; and even 
used them. It is the man himself, 
possible that the while seeking to 
perfection of preaching is to preach describe what he has done, can neither tell, 
Without notes, but to do so must be a nor fully know, what God has been doing 
severe strain upon the memory. More- with him. This is true in some respects 
Vel memoriter preaching’ does not with all kinds of work, when min 1 and 
idmit of utilising what may come as_ spirit have any part to play and how 
a Iden inspiration whilst preaching, much more in regard to the preparation 
an this makes the preacher, practi ally of sermons, when the amount ol mental 
speakin i slave to memory. I person- labour, however honest and sustained, 15 
lly have the greatest faith in God's rreat nothing compared with the dee p spiritual 
ordinance of preaching, thought in the strain of being dealt with by God, so 
selection of a subject, in much careful that the product may be, indeed, a direct 


preparation, and, above all, in much prayet 
Lt Ompanying power 
\ preacher should 


ol the Holy 


never lose sight 





' $ef- 


Clearly «lt 
an address 


message from the Lord. 
mon’ should be, not so much 
prepared by man, as the communication 











of Jehovah’s mind, through the messenger 
whom He has prepared. If this were al- 
ways remembered and acted upon as it 
should be, how different would be the 
results, or the effects of preaching, from 
those we too generally hear and speak of 
in these days! Then would men _ be 
constrained to hear, not what the eloquent 
Mr. So-and-so says, but ‘ what God the 
Lord shall say and by the compulsion 
of love they would be constrained to obey. 

‘In preparation of sermons, then, the 
first essential must clearly be the over- 
whelming realisation of a call from God 


to act as a ‘ voice,’ or mouthpiece, of 
Jehovah, and to carry a message of life, 
or death, to men’s souls. This will in- 
lve, of urse, an entire consecration 
self to the King’s business, and a 


that is quick to receive in- 


spiritual eat 
It will also demand 


struction from Him. 


close and prayerful study of God's 
Word—especially of that part from which, 
in all likelihood, the text may have to be 
taken—viz. the Lessons, the Psalms, o1 


Epistle of the Sunday on 
which th rmon is to be preached. 
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“ Then, once again, there will be deep, 
earnest pleading in prayer, that He, by 
Whom the text has been given, will now 


give the therefrom and the 
power of delivery. 

“So much for the preliminaries; and 
now for the preparation. First, there 
should of course be close, prayerful con- 
sideration of the words and purport of 
the text itself until the subject matter 
thereof lies like a holy burden on the 
heart; then must there be a caretul 


study of all parallel or explanatory pas- 


message 


sages of God’s Word, with an earnest 
attempt to trace the connection of the 
text with its context; then a diligent 


study of commentaries, and perhaps other 
men’s writings on the passage or text ; 
then—and then only—the writing of the 
manuscript which is to be read, or the 
notes from which the address is to be 
delivered. So far as one may venture to 
give advice to younger brethren, 1 would 
say: Let earnest prayer be the beginning 
and the end of preparation. Let the 
message be only given when it 1s like a 
burden on the soul. Let the glory of God 











LH! 


and the salvation 

men be the one 
and only object of 
prea hing Never 
look at other 
men’s headings or 
writings until God 





has given you a 
direct message of 
your own; and, 


il p ssible. prepare 
long and thought- 
fully for 
casion of delivering 
God’s message. 
‘What is called 
extempore speak- 
ing,’ said the late 
Archbishop Magee, 
‘is either a_ ne- 
cessity or a crime. 
If a necessity, the 
Lord will provide ; 


every 


OCe= 
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(2) Take the 


into 
medita- 


subject 
thought, 
tion, instruction, 
and conversation 
throughout the 
week. 

(3) Do no pre- 
paration (and little 
other work) on 
Monday. 

(4) Begin by 
invocation of the 
Holy Spirit and 
prayer. 

““(5) Make (on 
Tuesday, if  pos- 
sible) * skele- 
tons’; one of the 
principal heads 
only, the other of 
the heads divided. 

‘(6) Find and 


two 





if not a necessity, read (on Wednes- 
the speaker com | | day, ul possible) 
mitS a great sin.’ a= - —— anything which 
(I quote his word may bear on the 


irom memory.) 
| ve 


Much prayer, much study, 


much and much hope, ought to be 


given to every sermon we deliver. 
Personally, I find it comparatively 

useless and ineffective to try and read 

my sermons from a manuscript. I there- 


make notes as to heads, and as to a 
ial thoughts; and then, having 
is carefully as possible digested my sub- 


Lore 
lew sp ( 


ject, I use neither manuscript nor notes 
in the pulpit, but ask God for words 
in which to deliver the message which 


He has given me during my times o! 
preparation.” 


Canon Horsley’s Advice 


man—one who uses his 
tality without stint, both in the pulpit 
ind the parish—is Canon Horsley, Rector 


\ strenuous 


ot St. Peter’s, Walworth, and formerly a 
pl haplain. With his usual directness, 
hh nds me inanswer to my question, thir- 


teen rules for preparing sermons. The 
preacher might do worse than keep 
Cal H desk, tor they 
succinet, but 





rsley’s rules on his 
is not only bein 

tl hi Iptul. Chey are as follow: 
Determine on Sunday night the 


the Sunday tollowiny 


subject, making references. thereto in 
your longer outline. 

‘(7) Begin to write or to complete the 
notes on Thursday, and let all be done, it 
possible, by the evening of Friday. 

(8) Labour most at the opening and 
conclusion. If the sermon be not fully 
written, commit both to memory. 

* (9) Let there be anecdote or 
parable in sermon—best at the 
opening ol with 
the brietest appli ition 

*(10) Give one example o1 
under 


one 
Cal h 
close ; in the latter case, 
possible 
illustration 
each head 
(11) Do not 
originality, wit, 
Ing’. 
*“(12) Let Picture, Prove, 
found in every sermon. 
‘(13) When written, revise, especially 
clearing obscurities, pruning supertluities, 
for hard words.” 


affect 


exhaustiveness, oO! 


Seck 


or parade 
learn- 


and Persuad 


and substituting easy 


Canon Allen Edwards’ Reply 
In the midst of his almost superhuman 
labours, Canon Allen surely 
one of the best beloved of London clergy- 
my ques- 
can say 


Kdwards 


has made time to answet! 
believes that he 


men 
tion 


because he 
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something which will be helpful to young 
preachers and enable them to avoid the 
pitfalls and snares which beset even the 
preach r’s path. Canon Edwards writes 
out of the fulness of knowledge. He is 
not only a great preacher, but a most 
admirable organiser, and his parish in 
one of the poorest parts of London is a 
model of God-directed energy. Canon 
Allen Edwards writes :— 

I speak with hesitation, as one who 
wants to learn, but I am sure of two 
things : 

‘“(1) You can’t preach unless you have 
a high ideal. If you think anything will 
do, nothing ever will do. 

‘(2) You can’t preach unless you are 
willing to pay the price; and the price 
is, in fullest measure, time, thought, prayer, 
sympathy with the Lord’s work, and 
downright hard work. Preaching means 
these. 

It means sympathy with God. Your 
nly excuse for preaching at all is that 
you have a message, and that it comes 
from Him. 

“It means prayer—conscious com- 
munion with Christ 


is its spring and 


~ 


| 
\ + 
rou Can ) ( | 
sermol n 1 | 
we 
is you | \ 4 
text bi 
‘And it 1 ns 


work. You will not i 


ness of many young men, especially in the 
Church of England, is a slovenly prepara- 
tion for the great work of preaching. 

“We complain of empty churches. We 
shall have to complain of them till we 
realise that very often the ministers are 
the only cause. Starving people won’t 
come to empty granaries. Hungry souls 
will crowd round a full table; and re- 
member, a minister’s work is not only, 
under God, to create an appetite, but 
also to supply the food. 

“‘ (1) Get insympathy and in touch with 
God, and keep so; live in it; begin on 
your knees. Honour the Holy Spirit; 
that is where the power is. The Spirit 
of God in the heart means the power of 
God on the lip. It was when John the 
Baptist was ‘ looking upon Jesus’ (John i. 
36) that his message came with power to 
the two disciples. It is when we are 
under the conscious control of the Spirit 
that the Lord fills us with power. 

‘* (2) Find a text and stick to it. Hours 
are wasted in playing with half a dozen 
texts instead of seriously battling with 
one. If the text is ever so hard, stick 
to it notwithst and- 
ing. A Puritan 
writer says, ‘ If it 
is as dry as a 
stick, stick to it 
still.” Bend all 
your thoughts and 
reading that way. 
The toughest text, 
if it is brought to 
God, will yield to 
this, and the driest 
one will become 
like <Aaron’s rod 
that budded. 

‘* (3) A sheet of 
fools« ap paper (my 
invariable ally) will 
be of the greatest 
service. Throw on 
it, just anyhow, 
everything that 
comes to you— 
your own first, and 
other people’s 
afterwards. Most 














u want Ic- | 

1. You cannot | 
expect success un- | 
less \ l take 

ns to si it. 

The most « tive 
gredient in pulpit 
eparation 1s sheer || 
rd work || 

Al re- 

(Ficl | ) ik 
th more « st- 

ness than | in | 

express <c 

Wh Is hin ng Ye 


More th nvy- 
thing else the | 
ministerial useful- — 





of it will seem 
quite useless, but 
some of it, as you 
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at it again, will unexpectedly blossom 
i points, or divisions, ol 
lend itself to treatment, or be useful 
in other ways. Gradually something 
will rise before you; you will see on 
Friday what you did not see on Monday ; 
the outline will shape itself. Then 
outlines of division will appear ; 
then a point, then an illustration; and 
you will begin to see your way trom the 
beginning to the end. Shall you 
it ? Certainly, even if you don’t read it. 
\nd write it as if the people were in front 
of you, remembering that your 
must be framed not tor reading, but for 
preaching. A written sermon will 
send anyone to sleep ; i written sermon 
preached will make everyone sit up. Be 
quite natural in writing. Be yourselt ; 
employ your own style. Aim at the 
heart. Speak to the cons will 
well repay, for the conscience Is the 1m- 
mortal ally of the Gospel of Christ. Be 


suggest 


sharp 


write 


sentences 


read 


lence, It 


2 


master of the sermon before you preach 
it, then believe that God will bless you 
in the message, and He is sure to do so. 

‘(4) When the preparation 1s over, 
keep on reading. Elijah’s brook dried 
up; so will yours unless you keep it 
fresh. Put some money into your library 


Get hold of every good 


up every good thought 
some day ‘Fill the 


book. Treasure 
It will be 


Waterpots 


uselul 
with 


watel God will not honour an empty 
brain. Go and hear a good preacher 
whenever you can. Study his points ; see 
where hus power Is. © Covet earne stly the 
best gilts 

““(5) You ask, we all ask : ‘ Who is suffi- 
cient tor these things And the answet 


‘He who 


Prace shall hnevel 


comes ks in the power of 


Divine work In vain.’ ”’ 


The Rev. Dinsdale T. Young 

Dinsdale T. Young, M.A., is 
one of the most eloquent 
preachers of the day 
many ol Mi 


The Rev. 
ret ynised ds 
and Imipressive 


M reove,T, 


\ ouny s sermons 


are issued in book form, and have 
had i very” § large circulation, so that 
hi tatement of lis method, although 
brie! is valuable In response to my 


que 1 n hie SAYS 
My preparation fo1 


the pulpit is that 
arrived 


iseless prea h- 


Steer 
Li tel 


method at which I have 


thirty-two years ol alm 


st cei 
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ing. 


It would not suit every preacher, 
but it is the preparation which is con. 


genial to me. I preach on at least one 
text every often two—on which 
I never prea hed before. A text haunts 
me. I usually get the plan of the sermon 
quickly, and jot it down on a half-sheet 
ol paper. 1 brood over it day by day 
in my study, in the railway train, in the 
street. I consult every exegete and ex. 
positor I can reach (and | 
I seck incessantly the light of 

Never a sentence do 
absolutely 


week 


have 3,000 
books). 
the Guiding Spirit. 
I write. I am 
neous as to language. I prepare a plan 
with much more matter than I ever use, 
and I take the hall-sheet on which it is 
inscribed into the pulpit with me.” 


extempora- 


The Rev. Thomas Yates 


The Rev. Thomas Yates, 
Kensington Chapel 
difficult task of carrying on the work 
there of the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, is 
one of the youngest of the preachers of 
the metropolis who stand out prominently 
their great pulpit gilts. He 
and has the direct- 

Vigorous 
tated with 


the pastor ol 


who undertook the 


by reason ol 


is a Lancashire man 


ness ol speech and the strong 


Which is olten ass 


personality 
north-country young man 
way to an 
lus reply to 
ippeal to 


men \s a 
himself, who has won lis 
assured place as a pre ichiet 
will espechuly 

those young men who are but 
setting out upon 
preaching the Gi 

‘T am very. hes 
the question how | 
doubting the interest o1 


my question 
Wy 


{ 


their great) mussion Ol 
spel He Says: 

replying to 
sermons, 


Itant mn 
prepare iy 
value of the 


answer to anyone except mysell. Be- 


sides this, the impression which one can 
hardly escape leaving when writing ol 


making ol sermons 
eas elements 


and the 


that the 
is a mechanical bu: 


methods 1s 


Hess, W hae I 


enter, both into the initiation 
process, which are too elu ive to write 
about at all It would no doubt be a 


convement thing if one had a receipe i 
the production of a gor 
infallible af the 


Only sermons are not made Lat 


xl sermon warranted 
hlents were p! perly 
mixed 
If the ways of one who is still only 
‘trying to preach ’ are of any interest, here 


is the truth about them Ihe course 

















ol 








of my pulpit work is always planned long 
beforehand, keeping in mind a due pro- 
portion In relation to subjects, and en- 
deavouring to leave no essential matter 
in religious teaching and life ignored or 
neglected too long. The subjects are 
always published a month in advance. 
‘his is not without its difficulties, for 
one cannot preach to order, and there 
are moods when one resents being taken 
in command by a printed sheet and tied 
down even to one’s own intentions. But 
the announcement of subjects is always 
made on the understanding that I decline 
to be its slave, and if, when the time 
comes the theme has lost for me any 
appeal it once had, I do not hesitate to 
uit apology or explanation. 


‘T find, however, that this rarely hap- 
pens, and after seven years of it I find 
it an undoubted advantage to be self- 
ommitted ahead. It helps steady work, 
and saves waste of time in restless un- 
ertainties. It encourages a continuity 

teaching, which need not be openly 
indicated, but which is real and, as I 
til k Valu le 

‘IT own that I find sermon-making 
simplified when the ruling idea of the 
sermon can be put into a brief title. 
Recently I have pursued my way con- 
sistently hh a series Of expository ser- 
mons on St. Mark’s Gospel. With a 
paragraph whole chapter for a text, 
the main point can usually be put into 


| the sermon is simply an 
detailed treatment of this. 
ur Lord’s quarrel with the 
washing of hands, fasting, 
etc., led to the subject : ‘Our Lord as 


1 sentence 
expansion 
For exampk 
Pharisees on 


Nonconformist the objection to our 
Lord at Nazareth suggested ‘ The Offence 
of Homespun’; the command of Christ 

the man with the withered hand to 
Stretch it forth gave the theme ‘ Christ’s 
App lt Unrealised Resources.’ Or, 


{ studies on the personalities 
of the prophets became, with Habakkuk 
nker among the Prophets’ ; 
with Obadiah ‘ The Ethics of* Anger’ ; 


ith Ha Phe Redemption of a False 
Start.’ 

~ Once the idea is clear the planning 
Ol the sermon follows, and this is usually 
] 

tone in a | written outline. It is a 


relief whe visions suggest themselves 
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naturally. It means that the preacher can 
more easily carry his own sermon, and 
that his hearers will be more likely to 
carry it away after he has finished. But 
if the text is not obliging, or the subject 
tractable in this way, I waste no worry 


over it. Forcing a subject into mere 
homiletical ingenuities is irritating to 


hearers, and unworthy of a preacher. I 
fall back on numbered paragraphs, and 
the outline briefly suggests the point of 
each of these, and is an attempt to secure 
that the sermon shall march without 
raggedness and launch itself with cumu- 
lative weight. 

“| habitually wrote fully the morning 
sermon from the outline, and the evening 
partly. Only after more than ten years 
of writing caretully, did I venture on 
another method. I now dictate the ser- 
mon to a secretary Irom my written notes, 
and it comes back to me in type. A few 
notes from this are commonly sufficient 
for pulpit use, and I find that any dis- 
advantages in dictating, rather than writ- 
ing, has at least the compensation of a 
greater freedom in actual preaching. This 
is how I prepare. But I am conscious 
that it does not answer the question, 
‘How sermons come.’ My only reply to 
this is that I simply do not know.” 


Prebendary Carlile’s Way 

The Rev. Prebendary Carlile is held 
in universal esteem for the splendid work 
he has done, and is still doing, in con- 
nection with that great and beneficent 
organisation, the Church Army, which 
he founded and of which he is the Hon. 
Chief Secretary. His sermons, preached 
Sunday by Sunday at his church, St. 
Mary-at-Hill, Monument, are  remark- 
able for their topical nature. He is 
essentially a popular preacher. But his 
deep spirituality and catholicity of spirit 
are apparent to all who hear him. His 
method of sermon making will be read 
with deep interest. Mr. Carlile writes :— 

‘ How do I prepare my sermons ? This 
question puts me in something of a diffi- 
culty, because I do not prepare my ser- 
mons at all, in the ordinary sense. That 
is to say, I do not sit down on Monday 

Bible, concordance, and 
(which is, I believe, the 
of preparing one’s 


morning with 
commentary 
orthodox manner 





’ 
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Sunday discourse), and produce a carefully 
reasoned sermon or sermons, to be read 
or spoken from the pulpit. My plan is 
to keep a keen eye on the topics of the 
man’s 


week, absorbing the working in- 
terest, and link them to some Bible 
subject. With my notes, rarely to be 
looked at, I wait to see the class of audience 
before me. Having done my best, | 


commit myself and my subject to God, 
and go ahead for all I am worth. 

In one sense I am continually pre- 
paring my sermons. In this respect I 
am exceptionally favourably situated, 
because I am brought into contact every 
with a large number of earnest 
Church Army evangelists, some of long 
and varied experience, others new to the 
work and bringing to it a fresh outlook 


wet k 


and abounding zeal and warmth. From 
them I am continually gathering fresh 


knowledge and hints as to new and taking 
methods of spreading the Gospel. 

‘I make it my practice to announce 
beforehand some interesting topic of the 
day as the subject of my Sunday address. 
For this I have been freely blamed; but 


my answer is that the announcement of 
a topic of current interest will draw a 
crowd to church who might otherwise 


have been in the public-house ; and there 


is no subject (or, 1f there is one, I do not 
know it) which cannot be made to do 
service as an illustration of Eternal Truth. 


However various my topics may be, I 
bring them round to the one subject. My 
generally divisible under 
First, Sim and its results. 
naturally follows the need of a 
and I point out, thirdly, Who 


and how He is present 


addresses 
three 
Then 
Saviour ; 
that 


are 


heads. 


Saviour Is, 


now to accomplish our Salvation. I follow 
on with an exhortation to turn from sin 
to Him, to cast sin upon Him, and to 
lay hold of the salvation purchased by 
His precious blood. It is a wide and 
xX 

EEE 

or 
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inexhaustible subject, affording materia] 
for any number of sermons 
I or anyone else could 
lifetime. 

‘I believe in teaching by eye as well 
as by ear. In my church of St. Mary-at- 
Hill we make free use of the magic lan- 
tern. By its aid sermons are preached 
quite as powerful, perhaps, as any that 
proceed from the pulpit. ; 

‘I do not know that my experience 
is likely to be of much value to young 
preachers, except in one respect. | would 
say, with all such weight as my many 
years’ experience as a preacher inay 
carry, no matter how individual modes of 
thought and power and method of ex- 
pression may vary, the preacher’s one 
theme must always be Jesus Christ, and 
Him Crucified and Risen. If we preach 
Him with full conviction and _ deter- 
mination to bring souls to Him, we cannot 


more than 
preach In a 


go far wrong; but if the preacher be 
not in earnest himself, no care in pre- 


paration or power of eloquent speech will 
enable him to carry conviction to his 
hearers.” 

If this symposium prove of use to 
young men just starting upon. their 
ministry, or to still younger men who, 
though feeling the call of God, have not 
yet found the way into the ministry open 
to them, its purpose is accomplished. 
The servants of Christ who have placed 
their experience at 
of THE QvIVER have done so trom a 
sense of high responsibility in the 
spirit of helpfulness. Being preachers 


the service of readers 


and 


themselves, who have been abundantly 
blessed in their high calling, they desire 
that the rising generation of preachers 
should not onl have learning, but 
wisdom; not only aptitude, but sanc- 
tified method; not only eloquence, but 


zeal: and to this high mission this article 
in their name is dedicated. 


C~ 
eed 
c~ 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE DREAMER AT WORK 
“ Hark, hark! a voice amid the quiet intense ! 
y waiting thee without— 
t knees in hope, the half of doubt— 
A hand doth pull thee t is Providence! 
j straightway and get thee hence; 
Go forth into the tumult and the shout! 
Work ! ve! with workers, lovers all about! 
ne is born the inward sense 
Of silence ; and from action springs alone 
wledye of true love and faith.” 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 





‘THE vicar was as good as his word. 
| Before a month was over, after some 
offered herself 
tablishment in the East 
End of London, and was full of enthu- 

and fervour for her new _ sphere. 
Once she 


rresponde! Rosemary 


ilent over it. 

ventured te t a doubt as to whether Rose- 
ry’s health would stand the strain. 

Town life never suited you, and up to 

ww you hav been pared the sight and 

nd of the evil and misery abounding in 

believe you will be there 


Oh, P mist!” laughed Rosemary. 
‘How wil tand the heat and dust, 
hen you have been so happy in your 
\ flicker f 1dne leaped into Rose- 
quickly died away. 

It w cutting out a bit of me to 
leave it, but 1 artistic tastes and Nature- 
pensed with for a time. 
thankful I have some 
W hat 
hould be if I were not 
ing to f all! When I think of the 


One I am f ving, | am ashamed to give 


vin n be di 





en I am 


in to lea ome cross to bear! 


wood a thouvht! 
nd Major Willoughby re- 
turned fr Norway a week before Rose- 
mary Was t ive She met them both at 
afternoon, and Mrs. Mow- 

W very fluent on the subject of her 
“T have nothing to sav against it. Every 
l, every woman, now wants to have a 
ie of her own; and Rosemary will be much 
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happier making herself useful than dream- 
ing away on mossy banks under sylvan oaks 
[ am rather sorry for Pene- 
lope; I don’t know how she will occupy 
herself. 
have you not?” 

Always,” said Penelope S¢ renely. 

Rosemary looked at her with a sudden 
qualm. 

“Will you be lonely, Pennie? You will 
have your villagers. We do live our days 


and beeches. 


You have always been together, 


a good deal apart.” 

“Yes, we do; I shall imagine you in your 
wood all day, and in the evening, instead 
of talking to you, I shall write to you.” 

“Do you wish me well in my new life?” 
Rosemary asked Sir Anthony a little wist- 
fully. He had been sitting absolutely silent 
for the greater part ot the time, softly 
stroking Samson’s nose. Samson was a 
great friend of his, and had stationed him- 
self directly between his knees. Now Sir 
Anthony straightened himself and looked 
at the eager girl with thoughtful tender- 
ness. 

“IT do wish you well,” he said gravely. 
“T will not say a word to damp your 
ardour.” 

“But you disapprove? You think, as 
Penelope does, that 1 am not cut out for 
er” 

“ That remains to be proved.” 

“You are not encouraging.” 

“Is all your woodland work to fall to 
pieces?” 

“No.” 

A flush came to her cheeks. 

“Moses is going to give two days a week, 
Pennie will superintend, and I hope to bring 
down some of the London poor to enjoy it 
Oh, I find myself already long- 


” 


in August. 
ing for that time! 

Major Willoughby was not a bit more 
encourayvinyg. 

‘You know, it’s a shabby trick, settling in 
amongst us, and beginning to teach us how 
to manufacture a paradise, and then throw- 
ing it all up, and leaving us to our matter- 
We want a little 


” 


of-fact selves and lives. 
more romance and poetry amongst us. 
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No,” said Rosemary, with a pretty shake 
I h r he ad, 
can make 


luxury th 


“you don’t want more than you 
think it is a 
it we only ought to cultivate when 


tor yourselves l 


we are needing rest and refreshment. | 


too much, don’t I, Pennie?” 


“You'll 


sister merrily) 


never do anything else,” said her 


“You'll wrap yourself round 


in dreams and illusions, and be straining 


] 


after impossible ideals, whether you're sit- 
ting in your wood or visiting the ‘Great 
Unwashed.’ And if you unwrap yourself in 
London, you'll break your heart!” 
Penelope’s sudden t from yay to grave 


seemed to 
Mowbray 


And 


all, which 


hadow 


Mrs. 


brou, ht ilence. 


fall on them 
quickly di pe rsed 


“Rubbish ! Rosemary has more sense than 


you give her credit for, just as you have 
more foolishni than many of us suspect, 
Penelope. Rosemary will go away and 


thoroughly enjoy is disillu- 


ivain to us 


herselt If she 
she can but 


sioned. come back 
and take up her life here. I acknowledge 
hbourhood. It I do 
shall 


hbours are so few 


the quiet of our nel 


something soon, | turn into a 


vegetable But our nei 
and far between. However, I am going to 

p Patty 
the ball rolling. 
rirl, though she 1 
I shall 
t 


Titheridge Knight, to start 
She has capabilities, that 

only half-educated, but 
a different circle of 


WorkK up 


initiate her into 


hought before very lon And now, Major 
Willoughby, is it true that you are con- 
templat letting your house? Because I 
hay e dear friends who are wanting 
to come down this way for the summer, and 
I should so like to mention it to them.” 
‘I am sorry,” said Major Willoughby 
quiet but I am not letting my house at 
| nt Pony, don’t you think we must be 
mak move You're coming back with 
n I ou not?” 
I rence had been sitting by the window 
and not taking much part in the 


May, 


oon lo c 


conversation. He now turned round 


you'll 


me my friend! Are you oiny, too, Rose- 
mal Well ood luck to you! I knew it 
woul I ly a question « time before you 
four rself back in tov igain. Women 
t traordinary creatures! A month or 
two Oo you were loud in your protesta 
t inst leavin tl neighbourhood. 
Your wood was your life l wa told ! 
Yo ve chucked away yur lite pretty oon, 
it str me!” 


Rosemary 


went over to her brother and put her hand 


caressingiy on his shoulder. “I am not 


fickle,” she protested; then she glanced 
across to Sir Anthony with a flicker of 
sudden light in her eyes. “I have only 
had a defect in my eyesight up to now, and 


focus.” 


now I kave a fresh 
“ Fiddlesticks ! ” 

“You are a 

dependable dreamer 


ejaculated her brother. 
unrestrained, un- 
that’s your 


had you in my house 


thoroughly 
character 
in a nutshell. I fora 
good many months, and I studied you!” 
“A brother’s testimony 
Sir Anthony, meeting Rosemary’s crestfallen 


is worthless!” said 


look with smiling eyes. “ Dreamers have 
done good work in this world’s history. 
They have sometimes been discoverers.” 


“ Ah | 
drawn breath 
smiles, “I 


said Rosemary, with a 


quick- 


and one of her rare, sweet 


have been that!” 
Then the girl departe d, and Sir 
and Major Willoughby 


for part of the 


\nthony 
accompanit d them 
way. 

Major 
Anthony 


behind with 
and Sir 


Penelope 
Willoughby: 
walked ahead. 

“I’m afraid 
Mowbray 
to make weekly Club nig 
held at my 


droppe d 


Ro ema’ry 


Ay Major, 
will not like a 
Our 


“that Mrs 


change we are 


said the 


rong 
house now. It 


Bruce.” 


going to be 


seems more central and nearer 


Penelope laughed 
- And 


will be out of ight and sound of 


womankind. Vhy don’t you add _ that 
Poor May! She hoped to do ich yreat 
things with the neighbourhood, and she ha 
been so disappointed It is my belief she 
will persuade Laurence to move nearer 
town before very long.” 


“But she say he has such unlimite 


resources in herself And she is a bon 
gardener.” 
“She is a theoreti al vardener corrected 
Pence lope “She i 
field, and she refi 
do with Rosemary’ 
funny, as she wi 
mary went over <¢ 


offered it to her if 
Moses in it. She 
“T have two irde1 
loughby. “My 
plea ed to lend a helpi 
would be 





uch experience to hir 


I 

‘You must talk to Rosemary about it. I 
don’t say much, but uu know Rosemary by 
thi time She l the last one fitted for 
lum work. Her physical and mental pro- 














ind nerties are not strong enough. I know 
an er will come of it. She will have to 
return to her country life again before very 
I have n urged by many to move my 
rter Major Willoughby after a 
‘Don’t you back me up in sticking 
er. , them ? I have no interests elsewhere, 
un- nd a mar ’'t shake himself out of a 
ter en \ tine very easily. Not but 
I vhat I | hake. God only knows 
hat it 1s t ” 
{ “y 
I T | ) 
ve Pe | 
r 
: \ I 
; } 
et ; ] 
I ~ é ] 
; corr 
Witt 
tl 
r€ r 
th 
{ ‘ 
t 
vil 
. He 
} 
t 
© h | hnetica 
i of her pain, not oul 
O it conventional phrase 
| il She was all the world to me, 
n without her!” 
D d and marvelled. 
would t Keep on your house , he 
rked. “You have, as you say, all your 
\h!? the Major, recovering his 
ere! and 1\ his twinkling 
M friends are chanying 
Phey'r themselves wive Before, 
I y with a certain amount of 
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A married man 
can pull the leg of a bachelor sometimes, 
but brother started 
mony, and Bruce is following it. There is 
left!’ 

said 





respect on certain topics. 


now your has matri- 


only poor Tony 
“ Poor :” with a 
laugh. “He seems very happy as he is!” 


Sir Anthony’s face, as a fact, was not a 


Tony Penelope 


“* Ah!’ said the Major. 
“My friends are chang- 


ing.” 
very happy one at 
this juncture. He had 
been listening for the 


most part in silence 


vlowing description of het 


feeling his want of encourage- 


anda, 


future, 
ment, she had turned upon him a little re- 


proachtully 
Surely you see that it is an open door 
cfore me Oh, | do want you to see it as 
is 
“You are very young.” 
“And you are not very old, so don’t talk 


like a grandfather.” 

‘If I had a sister,” said Sir Anthony 
slowly, “I would not let her steep herself 
in an atmosphere of sin and sorrow till she 
was a little more seasoned to life’s ex- 


perienc e.” 
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“But,” said Rosemary, “I am old enough 
to help others to bear their burdens, and, 
ssible, to bear them for them. I don’t 
wonder at and Socialists ! 
The world is very I want to roll 
away the stones that are cutting the feet of 
the weak and helpless. Do you know that 
go through the gates: 
the people; cast up, 
gather out the stone 


if po 
these agitators 


uneven. 


verse: ‘Go through 


prepare ye the way of 
cast up the highway 
lift up a standard for the people’? I was 
thinking of it this when I 


across it in my reading. 


morning came 


I’m not good for 


much. I’m not half so useful and practical 
as Pennie. I cannot lift up the standard. 
I like to think the clergy do that. I haven’t 


the strength to cast up the highway, but I 
can gather out the sure I can 
do that, and God will help me to do it.” 
“Thank God,” said Sir Anthony, “that 
the highway runs through the country as 


stones; | am 


well as the town.” 

‘ Now that sounds like Pennie; but, whilst 
I do believe country people’s souls want as 
much food as their town neighbours, their 
bodies do not 
some of the reports of the huge parish I 


do they? I’ve been studying 


am going into, and it has made my heart 
ache! We have no such poverty in this 
neighbourhood. Don’t you think, Sir 


Anthony, 


our coun.ry 


that if every earnest Christian in 
work to make 


would be a 


was to set to 
the highway smooth, England 
different plac eT? 

Sir Anthony nodded an affirmative. 
he said rather hesitatingly 

“But we work in different ways, and it’s 
not all surface work that shows itself to the 
passer-by.” 


Then 


Rosemary flashed at him one of her 
radiant smiles. “Don’t I know that’s the 
case with your part of it?” she said. “I 
don’t know what you do, but I know you're 
a busy worker on the quiet.” 

Sir Anthony threw his head up with a 
little sigh. “We mustn’t come to personali- 
ties,” he said. 

‘Why not? You're interested in my ven- 
ture Some day, when I’m old enough and 
wise enough to be taken into your con- 
fidence I shall know all about it, I hope. 
Do you think that time will ever come?” 

She spoke lightly, but met such a look 
in his eyes that she wa tricken dumb, 
and in silence they waited till the others 
had come up with them. When “good- 
byes” were being said, she and Sir Anthony 
had quite recovered their self-po session, 
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and she assured him merrily that she meant 
to spend her days off in town with Philippa 
Stanhope and her shop friends. 

“My aunt would like a visit occasionally,” 
he suggested, and Rosemary promised to 
go to her. 

The day came when she started for her 
new sphere of usefulness, and she left the 
station in tears. Penelope had been cheerful 
and matter-of-fact up to the last, and when 
rooms at the 
that she would 


she walked back to her lonely 
farm, and re: 
have no 
put her head down on the chintz window- 
seat and sobbed aloud. 


ilised in future 


Rosemary to scold or caress, she 


“It’s like a marriage or a death!” she 
moaned. “I never could have believed she 
would have left me so!” 

But Rosemary also shed tears of home- 
sickness and longing for her sister that first 


night, and the strangeness of her new life 
awed and frightened her. 

When she had arrived and had been taken 
to Mrs. Sutcliffe, the head of the deaconess 
house, that motherly 


woman looked her up 


and down in dismay. “Why, child!” she 
exclaimed, “you are not the sort for our 
work. I shall have to send someone about 
with you, and that will cramp us terribly.” 

“Do I look half-witted or simple?” Rose- 


trying to make 


asked, 


am too 


mary a joke of it. 
"Te § 
deac oness costume 
for I have tried it on, 
myself.” 

“Ah, well, we 
discourage you.” 

The first 
the extreme to Rosemary, but her heart and 
sickened at the ight and sounds 
her. She 


and cheerful, but one day the 


young, I assure you the 
will make me look older, 
and should not know 


will see! I do not want to 


week or two was interesting in 
soul 


which encountered trove to be 
couraveous 


vicar of the parish came upon her sobbing 


her heart out by the bedside of a sick 
woman, whose tears were mingling with 
hers. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, 
astounded and alarmed. 

“Oh,” said Rosemary, struggling for self- 
possession, “we're both crying for the 
country. Mr Judd was born in Devon 

hire and love it, and she began to tal 
to me about the wood and it brought 
it all back to me so! We both wish there 


in the world as a city!” 
fainted 


witne of a 


was no such thing 
Another day she 
involuntary 


being an 
sanguinary fight 
And when sleep 


after 


between husband and wife 











int and appetite failed her Mrs. Sutcliffe be- 
pa came unea She sent for her and sug- 

gested that the heat was too trying for her, 
y,” and that she had better go home and stay 


to there till the autumn set in and the winter 
work commenced. Rosemary’s pride and 
er spirit rose in arms at this. 


he “It is only weakness; 


I will conquer it!” 
d, and by dint of her strong 





en will she both ate and slept better, and 
he learnt s¢ mtrol and self-restraint. It 
Ire was a great delight to her when she first 
he saw PI They spent a long Saturday 
- afternoon in Kew Gardens, and Rosemary 
was like a child in her enjoyment of it. 
he But Penelope received, the next day, a long 
ne tter from P ppa in which she described 
Rosemary as “all eyes, and a shadow of 
csi her former self.” 
ie “She i imply going to pieces as fast 
as she « ind the next thing that will 
n happen w be that she will go into a 
rapid d in She tells me her day’s 
Pp work haut her at night. Rosemary feels 
% things too 1 h; she ought never to have 
r tte pt ] h work!” 
Penelope felt worried over this, and wrote 
. to Rosemar begging her to come home 
for a tl Mrs. Sutcliffe had advised. 
: She t the following reply :— 
? “DARI PENNIE,—How can you think 
I should turn back so soon, having once 
, put my | to the plough I assure 
you, I h very light work compared 
- with sor f our deaconesses. I am sent 
| to the ( if you know what that 
. mean nd oh, Pennie, I am learning 
; halot! How happy and patient some 
. f the real poor are: what courage and 
pluck tl have, when everything seems 
‘ inst them, and how tender-hearted and 
kind the re to one another in trouble! 
They teach me more than I can teach 
them. No, I cannot run away from my 
post V very short-handed just 
now, | o many are taking their 
S ner holidays I am shutting my eyes 
and trvir te ee you when you will 
ret thi letter You will be at  break- 
fast The windows will be wide open, 
and the climbing roses outside will be 
waving in the soft breeze. There will 
3 be the bleating of the sheep in the 
| meadow nd the smell of the clover and 


: freshly stacked hay. Oh, I can’t go on, 
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And 


but I am happy here, and so busy. 
I wouldn’t leave it if I could. 
“Your loving dreamer, 


“ ROSEMARY.” 


“Ah!” said Penelope, with a sigh, “I 
shall never get her back.” 

But she little knew close she 
to Rosemary’s return, and what the circum- 


stances would be to bring her! 


how was 


CHAPTER XX 
A SUMMONS HOME 


“God sends sometimes a stillness in our life.” 

L, FLETCHER, 
Woman met with accident. Wants 
you.— LAURENCE.” 

This was the contents of a telegram that 
was brought to Rosemary one afternoon, 
upon her return from district visiting. 

She gasped at the terseness and meagre- 
ness of the message. Everyone was very 
kind to her. Mrs. Sutcliffe herself drove 
with her to the station, and spoke cheeringly 
to her. 

“T daresay it is not a very serious 
accident. Perhaps only a sprained foot. 
Let us hear from you; and we shall hope 
your news will not be bad.” 

Poor Rosemary tried to smile, but as the 
train took her swiftly out of London she 
looked out upon her beloved country with 


tense, anguished gaze 


“An accident.” It seemed so cruelly 
vague. Her mind dwelt on motors, runaway 
horses, fires, and every kind of imaginable 


Penelope had always been so 
what could have hap- 


disaster. 
strong, so cheery; 
pened to lay her low? The suspense, the 
long hours in the train, and the awful con- 
that through her mind, 
seemed endless to her. 

At last she arrived at the station, just 
after dark, and lLaurence’s tall figure 
loomed on the platform. 

“That you, Rosemary? Good heavens! 
what a face! Pennie is asking for you in- 
cessantly, but she is not 
It’s a bad look-out for her, poor girl!” 

“Tell me quick! Everything!’ 

Rosemary was white to her lips, but she 
had got herself well in hand. Laurence 
wasted no time He hold of her 
luggage himself, hoisted it into a trap out- 
side the station, then packed himself and 


jectures passed 


quite conscious, 


seized 











| ister into it, and with a sharp cut of 


whip urged his horse to a yvallop along 
the high road towards the Manor Farm. 

We've had two doctors; but it only 
happened early this morning. It 
he climbed up into a loft in the big barn 


Wortley’s runaway 


appears 


to hunt for one of Mrs. 
hens The men were out harvesting, and 
the ladder was not very securely placed. It 
slipped as she was coming down M1 
and shrieked herselt 
Poor Pennie feli, 
The stone 


Wortley saw it happen, 
into hysterics, I believe. 
ind injured her spine, we tear. 
cobbled yard was below her, and she might 
have been killed.” 

“But she is alive Tell me the very 
“ She’s alive, but they fear internal injury 
been in great pain, but they have 


relieved that with morphia. I’ve wired for 


nurse, ard May is with her now.” 
Rosemary was absolutely silent. She did 
not speak till farm Mi 


Wortley rushed at her with pitiful ejacula- 


they reached tl 


tions. but Rosemary pushed her aside and 
swiftly 
had carried her up to bed at once, 


went upstairs to Penelope’s room. 
They 
and she had never moved from her position 
breath. Could 


with dark circles 


since. Rosemary drew a long 
stricken face, 
and grim, set lips, 
bonny-faced sister There 
look in her eyes, 


this white 
of pain round the eves 
be her merry, 
was a glazed unconsciou 
were restlessly wandering round 


ind they 
I Mowbray was 


round the room. Mrs. 


bending over her trying to bathe her fore- 
with eau le-Col gn¢ but direct v Rose 
I I put her hand out rently and took 
I ts clasp Penelope looked at het 
with a gleam of recognition. Then her lips 
parted into trained smile 
It’s a case of Humpty-Dumpty,” she said 
1 h } voice 


They were the first words she had uttered 


nce her fall Rosemary bent down and 
kissed her Again her liy moved ~F 
knew you'd come.” Then she closed her 
eyes and relapsed into a sleepy state of un 
l isn¢ 
R mar put her head down on her 
coverlet and burst into a } ion of tears. 
It was her sister-in-law who led her out of 
tl I m 
Poor girl! You are tired You must 
have something to eat We can do nothing 
t present. Dr. Tate oming again this 
evenin and the nurse will be here for 


with 


wish I could stay 


you, 
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must go home. 


bot I Laurence will look 
in this evening, and I will come round the 
W ort- 
to sit by her till the 


first thing to-morrow morning. Mrs 
ley has promised 
doctor comes.” 
Then Rosemary regained her self-control. 
“Of course, | will sit Now | 
there is no occasion for anyone 
I will have 
go back. I am per- 
only only the shock of 
What doe Dr. Tate 
sav? She will get well, will she not?” 
Mrs. Mowbray hesitated. 


“ They say she has a 


with her. 
am here, 
to do anything for her but me. 
a cup of tea and then 
fectly well. It wa 

seeing her like that. 


plendid constitution. 
We will hope for the best.” And that was 
the utmost comfort Rosemary could yet out 


of anyone. 


The next week or two seemed like one 
long nightmare to her. rhe nurse and 
doctors were never out of the sick room, 


Penelope lay 


unconscious, and 


ran to pull 


and for day 


at times deliriou Phen she be 


round, but very slowly, and a great special- 
ist came down from town for a con tation 
Rosemary never forgot that day, every 


hour to her, and 
even o'clock 
he thought her 


noment of it eemed an 
when the verdict wa iven, at 
heart had 


so devoid was she 


in the evening, 


been turned into 


tone, 


of any feeling at all In reality, ever since 


he first saw her sister stretched on her bed, 


he h id 


the inevitable conclusion. 


been convinced that it would be 


} 


Penelope would live, would perhaps get 
very much better as time went on, but 
would be an invalid for life, and must 


Rose- 


herself 


always lie in a 
mary repeated this over and over t 
The her calm 
composure doctor, 
Dr. Tate, if 

“She has been told already,” he said; “it 
was her express wish, and I knew it would 
be more harmful than otherwise to keep it 


” 


reclining position. 


doctor were surprised at 


I 
She asked 


Pe neloy e was to be old. 


their local 


from het 


Then Rosemary slowly mounted the stairs 


to her sister’s room. Had she made a mis- 
take, she wondered, in praying so earnest!y 
that Penelope’s life might be spared ‘ 
Pennie, the active, energetic little body, 


for everybody all 
est horror was 
others for the slightest 
trial be heavier for one 


who had done everythin 
her life 


to be dependent on 


Pennie, whose reat 


ervice ! Could an 
of her tempt ramentr 
‘If it had been me,” 


‘I could have borne it I like 


groaned, 
lving still 


Rosemary 








“*It’s a case of Humpty-Dumipty, she said.” 








ming: but Pennie can never remain 


in the same position very long. She will 
never be able to bear it.” 
down a rising sob, she walked 


bedroom, and her eyes travelled 
pitiful despair to the invalid’s. It 
was a distinct shock to hear Penelope say, 
in one of her most cheerful and matter-of- 
fact tones: 

‘I told you it was a case of Humpty- 
Dumpty, didn’t I? I knew it from the first. 
It’s no good crying over spilt milk, so I 
have begun to plan already how I can make 
the best of it!” 

Rosemary knelt down by the bedside and 
laid her head on the pillow by her sister’s. 
she exclaimed, 


Putting her arm round het 
“We won’t be hypocrites, Pennie; let us 
open our hearts to each other for once!’ 

And a burst of tears followed which she 
did not try to check. Penelope’s tears 
with hers for minutes, but 
the first to recover herself. 


mingled a few 


she was 

“ Now 
feel better 
when we were children.’ 


we’ve had our cry, so we ought to 


Let us talk plans, as we used 
to Say 


~% yh. 
be so cheerful 


Pennie, you’re an angel! How can 


7 ” 
ou 

“T’m not 
felon. It may 


know, after those good doctors had poked 


] 


roing to live like a condemned 


sound dreadful, but, do you 


me rbout, they stood looking down upon 
me. exactly like two crows over a worm 
which they are meditating devouring, and 


” 


I laughed 
They thought I 


outright. I couldn't help it! 
was going into hysterics, 
and bustled out of the room. It isn’t that 
over. I knew 
never be able 


I don’t feel, but the worst is 
from the very first I 
to walk again, and I’ve gone through all 


would 


the realisation of it before this specialist 
down.” 

nary sat up and dried her tears. “I 
ke wishing it 
so much easier if it had been.’ 
said Penelope promptly. 


came 


: : 
were m Pennie It would 
, 


have been 
Not for me, 


” 


No, I shall get on much better than you 
would have done under the circumstance 
I have plenty of resources left, you know. 


I can hear, and see, and talk, and employ 
my hand and if I have- bad days occa 
shall 
have been thinkin 
upstairs, it would be better for 


ionally, I also have good ones. I 


that, much as we love 


our rooms 


me to be down on a level with the garden 
if I am ever to get out of door That 
was the only cheer that old specialist gave 


could have a 


me. He iid after a time I 
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wheeled chair, and the more I was out of 
doors the better. I do feel a longing for 
it already, and if I don’t get out before the 
winter shall have to wait til] 
next summer 

‘Or course, 


sets in, I 
” 
darling. We will mak 
Philippa’s old rooms ours.” 

“That was what I thought, and when you 
go back to London I shall get our small 
maid Lucy to wheel my couch out upon the 
terrace. Then I shall have my books and 
work, and make pretence I am lazing be- 
tween my walks to the village.” 

‘You don’t think I’m going back to town, 
Rosemary. 
“In a short time you will, when I’m feel- 


going to leave you?” cried 


ing stronger.” 
“Never! If I had been here it might not 
have happened 2 
“Oh, wouldn’t it!” said Penelope, with a 
humour in her eye. “That old 
Mrs. W ortley’s eye, 
e fiend she wa 


gleam ot 
hen Was the apple of 


and what a litt when I 
caught hold of her 


strong in her efforts to e 


! She was so frantically 


me that she 
was more the cause of my fall than the 
ladder, for I had hand to hold 
by, and then lipped, I 
could not right myself Don’t let 
us talk of it. It brings it back so.” 

“You needn’t think for a moment I shall 


o¢ ape 


only one 
when the ladder 


There ! 


ever leave you,” said Rosemary very firmly. 
She 
brightly 


there were times 


was intensely relieved to see how 


Pefielope took her misfortune, but 
during 


the followin adays, 


especially after a visit from her 


law, when Penelope would have fits of 


irritation and depression 


‘I wish she wouldn’t express her pity 
quite so volubly,” said Penelope crossly. “I 
can quite understand how poor Mrs. Wil- 
loughby used to feel now. Oh, Rosemary, 


I do hope I shan’t develop a bitter tongue ! 
Do you think I shall 1 am afraid of it 
I don't 


before outsider 


ometimes. want to wear a smiling 
and give you the 


gone.” 


face 
benefit of my temper when they are 

Rosemary assured her that that was an 
impossibility. And, 


continued cheerfulness was a wonder to all. 


indeed, Pe nelope’s 


The whole village came to inquire alter 
little offerings of fruit 
from their gardens, fresh eggs, and flowers. 
And in the beginning of September she 
was able to be moved downstairs and taken 
Rosemary 


her, leaving her 


out of doors to lie ona couch. 
devoted herself entire! to her. She wrote 


to Mrs. Sutcliffe, tellin her that much t 
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her sorrow she would 
ir 17 
be unable to come 
e ’ 
ick to her’ work. 


If she mourned over 





this renul n, she 
never sh l her 
Sl I i ot it 
1 pha ee 
i relate her « ience 
, 
: by the ed, and 
; Peneloy never 
red of he } f 
hem 
She wa lying on 
ler ¢ 1 lay 
ler in elm 
vn Sir A i 
He car 
; 
, race of part 
I 
My + } id 
il t to 
her Le OI 
l 
since your nt 
\ i 
l I the 
¢ n | ot 
delich Now 
IR 
‘ IrN¢ 
indo < Wo 
, — t 
ars 
to n “* Yes, I had many messages.” 
I hay t ou 
th rT iid, looking “Yes, I wanted to be the first one to 
her \ welcome her down.” 
7 mi but, oh, I “Give him a drink, Rosemary, and then 
Rosemary and | seem I will have one Could you move my 
» shut off from our friends. cushions a tiny bit? ‘Thank you. That is 
Won't 1 sit V1 Hiere comes Rosemary delicious.” 
with I refreshment It is only barley- They settled down to a long friendly 
wate! t emon in it, but it is our chat, and Rosemary’s work in London was 
fay ( Would you care to have touched upon 
“It came up to your expectations?” Sir 
Rosemar reeted Sir Anthony warmly. Anthony said, looking at Rosemary with his 
tocome! You knew this keen eyes, and noting how white and worn 
W el first day for receiving — she looked. 


Visitors ?” “Shall I tell you some of my thoughts 
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about it?” she said, a rising flush coming 
into her cheeks. “Since I have been in the 
midst of it all, I feel a longing for a huge 


fire r earthquake to come to London 
und destroy all the streets and houses. 
Nothing else will ever purge and cleanse 
them, and make them really healthy. Of 


course, I am only speaking of the slums!” 
Phat very strong. You wish a fate 
like that of Sodom and Gomorrah to come 


upon our capital, or the Flood perhaps hg 


‘] don’t want the peopl destroyed. I 
want half of them—quite half of them—to 
clear out of London. If they had no houses 
there they would have to go—to emigrate 
or go back to the country. They want a 
fresh, clean start Oh'!. they're so over- 
crowded, so dirty, so appallingly content 
to be herded together like animals! You 
get such a sick, helpless feeling as you go 


I asked a little boy 
treat on his birth- 


round them. 
what he would like for 


amongst 


day. He was only six, and what do you 
think he said? ‘To see Sal Skinner fight her 
‘usban hen he’s boozed ! 
usband when he ,00zed 


“I’m not altogether sorry,” said Penelope 


” 


slowly, “that Rosemary is willing to sacri- 


fice her work for me. I think a few more 
months would have killed her. I can al- 
most see through her now! Of course, you 
will think it is nursing me that has done it, 
but Mrs. Wortley assured me it was quite a 
shock to see her come into the house that 
da she was wired tor ” 

“TI don’t deny the life is wearing,” said 
Rosemary, “but what strikes me is the 
phlegmatic way people take all the misery 
and sin and poverty I asked them why 
the didn’t take strong measures to stop 
it. I have never longed to be in Parlia- 
ment so much as I do now. I would bring 
in a law against these aliens If they were 
sent back to their own countries there would 


be a little more room for our own people. 
I would clear out all the 
the walters ¢ 


foreign workmen, 


pecially. I would forbid by 
law a whole family to live and sleep in one 
being unable 


end the 
, 


room; and in a case of parent 


to pport their children I would 
children out to the Coloni 


Sir Anthony beg 


at once.’ 
an to laugh. 

but where 
» do all this?” 
‘I think [ partly understand a Socialist’s 
said Rosemary, 


‘IT see you are full of retorm, 
would you vet your funds t 


view, till enthusiastic over 
her poor: “at least, I do think that the very 
rich ought to help more than they do. But 
London is too full, itireally is. I can almost 
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believe now that the Plague, when it visited 
it, was not altogether a curse!” 
Penelope shook her head at her. 
only cure is to kill everybody off. 
sounds very weak.” 
“That is what they told me when I said 
sort at the 


“Your 
That 


Deaconess 
Mrs. Sutcliffe said sometimes young 


something of the 
House. 
curates came up, and walked about declaim- 
ing at the apathy of their vicar, but after a 
little experience they, too, began to be con- 
tent at influencing the individual instead of 
the mass. I suppose that must be right, 
but I think you ought to do both.” 

Sir Anthony looked at Rosemary thought 


fully. She met his earnest gaze with a 
smile. 
“Now I have aired my views let us talk 


Where is Bruce Talbot? 


of something else. 
And how is his house getting on? 
is backwards and forwards 
It will be 
November. I've 


“T believe he 
to town vetting turniture tor it. 
ready for occupation in 


advised him to stay in lodgings till the 
following March, when the walls will be 
thoroughly dry.” 


agree to 


“Philippa will not lodgings 
said Penelope. 

They talked on, purposely leading con- 
invalid, and then 


Rosemary walked with 


versation away from the 
Sir Anthony left. 
him down the drive. 
“How do you think Pennie is looking? 
Rosemary asked anxiously, as soon as they 
had got out of earshot. 
“More fit than you are, 
“Oh, I am all right. Zut isn’t Pennie 
wonderful ? I am 
wondering if it is her natural sweetness of 
from 
one tiny com- 


” 


was the response. 
She puts me to shame. 


temper, or strength given her from 
God. She has 
plaint, and think what it must mean to her. 
Oh "—and Rosemary's wistful eager- 
ness came with a little thrill into her voice 
people doing and 


never made 


here 





—“on all sides I see 
bearing great things, and I am not one ot 
.? 


them ! 


Sir Anthony’s twinkle came into his eye. 


“It isn’t for want of trying,” he said. 

“No,” said Rosemary earnestly; “when I 
was in London and the weather was so 
stifling, and the smells and atmosphere 


made me feel sick and faint, I liked to feel 
I was bearing little discomfort, but now 
that 


pose I was not fit for it, 


from me. I sup- 
so I have been 


has been taken away 
and 
called away 

“TI rather think, if you are on the look- 
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out for discipline, that you are getting it 
now, and the very fact of giving up what 


was dear to you is in itself the trial you 
want. What a pity you did not live in the 
times of persecutions, Miss Rosemary !” 
“Ah. now you are laughing at me! But 
I want to be a true, real follower of Christ’s, 
not a feather-bed Christian. You are always 


right, Sir Anthony. I will try to prove my- 


self a devoted, patient nurse to poor Pene- 


AR 





lope, and pick up any stray little bits of 
work that I can. But I love it all so here, 
it seems so easy. The only trial is seeing 
Pennie suffer and realising her depriva- 
tions!” 

As he went home Sir Anthony shook his 
head to himself. 

“She will not take happiness gladly with 
open hands. It will be a fight to win her! ” 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY.] 


Weipa 


Some Illustrations from Nature 


Brothered to Forgive 
| HAVE read that when a sea-worm 
pertorates the shell of an oyster, the 


oyster immediately closes the wound with 


pearl. I think it is something like that 
which happens when God helps me to forgive 
man who h wronged me to the very 
heart. For thine own sake, forgive. And 


r's sake, forgive. ‘What am 
says George Macdonald, 
Rev. GEORGE JACK- 


for thy broth 
I brothers 
if not to forgive 


Hope to the End 


“They tell us that there is a mountain 

the swampy districts of Central Africa 
that people only see for an hour or two 
n the morning, and as soon as the mists 
re drawn by the sunrise from the swamps 

ind about it, it is shrouded in cloud. 
That is like the hopes of a great many 
Christian people, gleaming out now and 
then, and then shrouded, and shrouded by 
the mist that comes up from the undrained 


mps. Hope pertectly.’’-—Dr. MACLAREN. 


Dwarf Christians 


One of the strange freaks of Japanese 


giant trees. From the time of their planting 
they are repressed, starved, crippled, stunted. 
When buds appear they are nipped off. 
So the tree remains only a dwarf all its life. 
Some Christian people seem to do the same 
thing with their lives. They do not allow 
themselves to grow. They rob themselves 
of spiritual nourishment, restrain the noble 
impulses of their nature, shut out of their 
hearts the power of the Holy Spirit, and are 
only dwarf Christians when they might be 
strong in Christ Jesus, with the abundant 
life which the Master wants all His followers 
to have.’’—Dr. J. R. MILLER. 


The Living Bible 

‘Professor Plateau, of Ghent, who was 
well known for his remarkable series of 
observations and experiments on the relations 
between insects and flowers, tells of an 
interesting fact in his researches. For a 
certain purpose he determined to find out 
how far insects could be attracted by the 
reflection of flowers in a mirror. A mirror 
being placed behind the plant in flower so 
as to give a good reflection, the visitants 
were watched. It was all in vain; the 


rticulture is the cultivation of dwarf insects went straight to the real flowers, and 
trees Phe Japanese grow  forest-giants occupied themselves on them without paying 
n flower t Some of these strange any attention to the reflection. Whilst 
niature tree re a century old, and are’ duly appreciative of all aids to Biblical 
two or three feet high. The gardener, interpretation, let them not divert you from 
instead of trying to get them to grow to the living flowers wet with dew, rich with 
their best, takes infinite pains to keep them honey, and whose leaves are for the healing 
little. His purpose is to grow dwarfs, not of the nations.’’—Dr. W. L. WATKINSON 
tt ve are taken from “ The Art of Sermon [liustration,” by H. Jeffs (London: James Clarke and Co.), 


" k which will be found of great use to teachers and Christian workers. 














Miss Sandes and her Work 


among Soldiers 
By MARGARET ALLEN 


WE were sitting upon the Downs 

above breezy Bundoran—a triend 
ind I—watching a squad of soldiers at 
drill. Beyond lay the white tents of their 
camp, and we questioned each other if 


any were looking after those fellows in 
their off-hours. Already, from our rooms 


by the sea we had been witness to the 
poor fashion they had of spending them. 
Only the day before 
1 lad had rushed 


had just begun to forget himself in 
helping me to make a cup of tea, and 
over a gave him to toast he 
positively volunteered a remark about 
Ireland. 


scone | 





past, maddened by 


“Do you know Miss Sandes?” | 
ventured. 
“Miss Sandes!” he cried, leaping to 
his feet, ‘‘I should just think I did! 
Do you?” 
— — : To keep the light 





from dying out of 





the bad whiskey 
with which he had 
been plied, and had | 


flung himself into 
the bay. 

As we talked, 
there strode toward 


us a colporteur, who 
laid his burden ot 








his eager eyes I 
told him what the 
colporteur had said. 

*on-at*s i4 
exactly,” he chir- 
ruped, “ * ye’ve yet 
to see the sunshine’ 

just her to a T. 
Oh, yes,” settling 


























books on the daisied down to the neg- 
turf for our inspec- lected toast, ‘ Miss 
tion | Sandes is—well, 
“ Have just come she’s Mother, don't 
from the camp "he you know. Ask any 
volunteered. ‘* The of her Irish boys!” 
ladies have taken ** Sunshine”’ and 
ever so many ot ‘* Mother ’’ — sweet 
my books.” names indeed, but 
‘ Ladies ?”’ We perle tly des« rip- 
echoed inquiringly | tive of the lady 
Miss Sande under whose super- 
ladies,” he ex- intendence are con- 
plained; “they | «ducted — thirty-two 
have a tent in camp | of the — cheertest 
ind the men cro vd ” | Soldiers’ Homes 1n 

in finely D’y | the world. 
know Mi ” ae , To say that Elise 
Sandes ?” Sandes has been 
Not yet,’ was our admission. engaged in work amongst. soldiers tor 
Ye've not seen her 2?’ he said, bend- — nine-and-thirty years 1s to pre-suppose 
ran eager face to us across the books an elderly lady whose strength is giving 
he knelt. ‘* Och, shure, ye’ve yet to out and whose course Is nearly run. but 


the sunshine 


Three or four weeks later, in the heart 
of busy London, I was trying to make 
friends with one of the shyest cavalry- 


men it had ever been my lot to meet. He 





that is so thoroughly off the lines that 
anyone who has seen and talked with her 
could only smile at the very thought. 
Imagine first of all a woman with a big, 
tender heart, whose sympathy shows 
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itself in every curve of the mouth and 
glance of the eye supplement this with 
a fund of quaint humour, which helps her 


to say the straightest truths without 
hurting the hearer; then add a marvel 
lously clear head for business and a keen 
insight into character—vyou have a great 
part of the portrait. Not all, however, 
for it must include a wonderful faculty 
for seeing the best in everybody, and 
drawing out hidden powers and possi- 


bilities from even the self-despairing ; 


it must embrace that indefinable quality 
which for lack of a better name we call 
harm 
A Workers Testimony 

Says one of her workers :—‘ It has 
been an absolute joy to work with her all 
these years ; her personal love and solicitude 
lor each hel s great, and her anxiety 
that each should be in a happy and con- 
genial sphere. Her trust in and reliance 
upon her workers 1s one of the secrets of 
her power ; one instinctively feels ‘I am 
utterly trust I must be worthy.’ We 
have seen her so often, when very busy, 
turn from the piles of letters needing a 
ersonal reply, and cheertully sit down 


} 

to listen to the most ordinary people, who 
(to us) appeared to have nothing special 
0 say but who took an endless time 1n 
saying it! Yet we never saw any lack of 
sympathetic interest in the recitals, and 


HOME 
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though her letters might be delayed, her 
work was not, for there are many to whom 
the memory of these talks is like a breath 
from the Delectable Mountains.” 

So much for the worker; now for her 
work. 

Elise Sandes was but a girl when she 
began to long to work for Christ. She 
had a friend with whom she talked over 
several plans for getting hold of the girls 
in the neighbourhood of their homes; 
but before any of them matured into 
action Elise ran in to talk to her friend 
one day, and, to her amazement, found 
her in the midst of a group of drummer 
boys, to whom she was teaching hymns ! 

Boys! and soldier boys at that! It 
took her breath away. 

For hours she would listen to those 
boys singing around the harmonium, and 
make one at very informal little talks 
upon Bible texts; at length her girl- 
friend presented her with a list of adult 
soldiers’ names, for whom she was to pray 
every night at 10.30. It was her first 
personal effort for a soldier’s soul, and 
it blossomed into the work which is so 
well known in Ireland and India to-day. 


The First Convert 
The Home-call quickly came for her 
friend—Marie Fry—but a legacy was left 
to Elise in the form of one young soldier, 















































SOLDIERS' HOME, CORK: REFRESHMENT ROOM 
who stood alone in his regiment and sorely really valued the overtures made him, 
needed a helping hand. Her mother and the next evening turned up with 
stood loyally by her in every effort to another man; he in turn brought more, 
help others, and easily gave permission and, at length, quite a number of soldiers 


home. He 
whom could 
him letters she 
Another 


for this lad to visit her at 
brought two 
not read, and 


others, one of 
In teaching 


was also able to show him JEsus. 


convert fallowed, and a Bible-class for 
the three quickly developed into a men’s 
meeting—which was more of a surprise 
to its leader than it could possibly have 


been to anyone else 


By-and-by this regiment was moved 


from Tralee, and another took its place. 

N vork was. possible amongst the new- 

I uni they were first reached by 

personal invitation but Mrs. Sandes 

| ined her you daughter, and 

t t they vi the barracks and 
t ti ecure Visitors 

\las, the men were both sceptical and 

| many visits were paid before 

dared to appear Stiff and unap- 

( tit cemed, however, he 





arrived every night ! 

Naturally enough, there were 
took the young worker to 
they thought it unseemly for a girl to 
devote herself to the rescue of men Elise 
felt they might be right, but laid the 
matter before God, asking for the token 
of one soul to be speedily converted if 


friends 
task ; 


W ho 


He wished her to continu Not one, 
but three, came out for Christ almost 
immediately, and from that moment 
Elise Sandes knew that she had found 
her lite-work. 
The Need of a Home 
When her men were removed from 


Tralee to Cork, she had only to visit them 
to find out how sorely they needed some 
place in which to gather. The public- 
houses were full, temptations of every 
description were laid in the soldiers’ 








— Nee 





wav, hundreds of people were watching 
their steps to lead them astray. Miss 
Sandes walked about that city at night 
until her heart bled at the sights she 
saw. 

“Oh, for a Home,”’ she cried to herself ; 
“ao Home full of light and gladness and 
music, and free from the blasphemies 
and horrible songs which are polluting 
the air—where these men would find 
warm, human hearts always ready to 
welcome, to help and befriend them— 
where they would hear of the only One 
Who could free them from sin, and make 
their lives glad and useful and _ vic- 
torious |!” 

For such a Home she asked God day 


by day. 

It was two long years before the answer 
came; but means were forthcoming 
at last. A naval officer heard her story 
of the need, went to look for himself, 


and ended by purchasing a little house 


and handing it over to her to begin. <A 
lew friends furnished the place with bare 
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necessaries, and Miss Sandes and one 
helper took up their residence there and 
laid out the tables in their first coffee-room 
with glee. 

The house was soon so full of soldiers 
that nobody noticed the lack of furniture. 
“WELCOME” was the only rule hung 
upon the walls; nor in any of the thirty 
two Homes is there another rule to-day 
—the chivalry of the men has made regu- 
lations a superfluity. 


Beds Wanted 


The story of each of those Homes 1s 
most interesting—of some it is a romance, 
In arranging that first little Cork Home, 
Miss Sandes had not for a moment con- 
templated the need of beds; she thought 
all soldiers could find lodging in barracks. 
Let her tell of her enlightenment : 

“One winter’s evening about forty 
soldiers arrived and asked leave to stay 
for the night. They were told there 
were no beds in the Home. ‘ But there 
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are boards,’ they answered, ‘and you 
inlet us lieonthem ?’ ‘ Yes,’ [ replied, 
but that would be cold work, for I can 
give you no blankets.’ Oh, that does 
not matter,’ they said, ‘we can cover 
ourselves with our great coats.’ 

““Why,’ I asked, ‘ prefer sleeping on 

bare boards to going to barracks —surely 
you could get beds in barracks ?’ 
‘You see, Miss,’ they explained, ‘ we 
are on furlough, and there is no accom- 
modation provided for us in_ barracks 
when we are passing through a town on 
leave. Our boat for England does not 
start until to-morrow morning, so we must 
the night somewhere. If you 
refuse us we shall have to go to public- 
houses, and we don’t want to do that.’ ”’ 

Nor were those the only men who 
made pressing application for “ the 
boards ”’ during that winter ! 


spend 


Miss Sandes then went room-hunting 
on her own account, but found that no 


respectable lodging-house in Cork would 
receive soldiers. The men had told the 


simple truth—their whole choice lay 
between the street and a_public-house. 
She did her best. Fifteen beds were 
squeezed into impossible places, and 


thirty mattresses were distributed about 
the floors in any odd space, but, as she 
herself relates, ‘Often as many as 
eighty applicants came for beds in one 
night. 

‘“Many a winter’s night have I stood 
at my bedroom window watching soldiers 
and sailors who had been disappointed in 
finding accommodation in the Home, 
walking up and down the streets, while 
the pitiless rain fell heavily ; but worse 
than cold and rain were the awful tempta- 
tions to which I could see they were ex- 
posed on the streets, and, oh, how my 
heart was wrung with anguish many 
mornings when mere boys came to me 
and said, half reproachfully, ‘1 wish, 
Miss, you had taken me in last night, 
for I have lost every penny of my money, 
and now I can’t go home, and I am 
ashamed to return to my regiment.’ ” 

Eventually. money was collected in 
England for this venture, and the Home 


which has been so blessed to hundreds of 
stands in 
memorial of 
God 


Cork 
faith in a 


to-day as a 
prayer-answering 


soldiers 
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The Belfast Home 


The Belfast Home has built into it 
the first legacy received for the work. 
The announcement read, “ From Mrs. 
Smith, £50." For a time it sorely puzzled 
its recipient, then came a reminder of 
the poor mother ola soldier, whose willing 
hands had long pieced together 
two patchwork quilts for the lady who 
loved such boys as her dead son. That 
legacy represented the savings of her 
whole life, given with heartfelt joy because 
there was going to be a Home in Belfast 
for lads like her own. 

The present Soldiers’ Home and Sailors’ 
Rest at Queenstown is a fine and spacious 
building, but in “ Enlisted,” the story of 
her life, written by Miss Sandes herself, 
we have a picture of what it meant to 
try to meet the double needs of the place 
in so cramped a house as the first little 
Home. 

“Two or three of her Majesty’s ships 
were lying in the harbour. Long before 
evening few beds were secured. As 
night drew on men crowded into the 
house until it was packed from stem to 
stern, and we were obliged to lock the 
entrance door. Far on into the night 
I stood at my bedroom window and 
tried to explain to the groups of men 
who gathered underneath and_ pleaded 
for admission that, while my heart was 
big enough to take them all in, alas! 
my house was not, and I directed them 
to archways where they might get some 
shelter from the driving rain.” 

Miss Sandes_ then how an 
abandoned old woman came upon the 
scene, and directed these bright, honest, 
warm-hearted sailor lads to certain houses 
where they would find shelter and welcome. 

‘TI knew the locality to which she was 
sending them, and saw these men, with 
their kind hearts and money, going off 


ago 


Oul 


desi ribes 


down the way to ruin. How I donged 
to be able to open the door and stop and 
save them, but dared not do it. The 


house was too crowded. 

‘‘Next morning, when some of those 
sailors came to me, robbed of ali their 
money, and almost reproached me for 
having refused them admittance, I felt 
[ could do anything—anything—to try 
and get a bigger place for them.” 
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The growth of the work is shown by 
the fact that 15,000 men paid for their 
beds in one of the Dublin Homes last year. 
That sufficiently shows the value placed 
by the men upon the accommodation. 


“Ten Shillings the Lot!” 
One morning, when Miss Sandes was 
stopping in Dublin, she was told that 
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said Miss Sandes, “‘ I wil! lend it, and trust 
you for the money. Now come and have 
some breakfast.” 

Their eyes sparkled, for although they 
had paid sixpence each for beds the pre- 
vious night rather than get into mischief 
outside, they had had nothing to eat for 
twenty-four hours—a considerable hard- 
ship to Jack! 
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four sailors particularly wished to see 
her. She found them standing by a table 
on which was spread out a curious col- 
lection of odds and ends of clothing. 
With a comprehensive wave of his arm 
towards them, one man begged her to 
give ‘ te hillings for the lot.” They 
were wort much more to themselves, 
but absolutely nothing to her. Inquiry 
licited the fact that they were returning 
to England off leave, and their money 
had run. short Tardiness in returning 
would bring punishment and disgrace. 
“T have always found sailors honest,” 





Some time elapsed, then came a letter 
from the men, returning the ten shillings, 
paving up for the breakfast, and “ hadf- 
a crown for yourself, Miss !”’ 

During the last financial year the 
receipts for cotlee-rooms and beds 
amounted to the respectable sum_ of 
£31,000. The expenditure reached 
£36,000, which tells its own story, for 
neither Miss Sandes nor any of the ladies 
who assist her receive remuneration tor 
their services; on the contrary, they 
contribute, as far as possible, to the 
funds, 











Stories of the Work 


The stories of this work abound; 


every thing in connection with it seems to 


1 


have its story, tragic, comic, or pathetic. 


That of the founding of Canterbury 
Home—the only one of Miss Sandes’ 
on English soil—may surely find a place 
here 


It began long ago in the Cork Home, 
when one night a man of the 9th Lancers 
brought a comrade to see Miss Sandes. 

He wants to turn over a new leaf and to 
sign the pledge,’’ was the introduction 
given, but when Jack voiced his own 
needs it was in this way 

[ want you to explain the Trinity 


to me, and to tell me how to lead a better 
life ég 

That took some long, quiet talking, 
and Miss Sandes beckoned him into a 
cosy corner 


Jack comprehended at the end of that 
chat that the beginning of the ‘ Better 
Life’ lay not in self-reformation or great 
emotion, but in the meeting of the soul 
with God. Next night Jack returned 
for more, and the next, and yet another. 
Then he wrote to say that he had met the 
Lord Jesus Christ that day in the stables 

in Him he had begun the “ Better 
Life.”’ 

It was not very long after that Jack 


was drafted to India. On the deck of 
the transport at Queenstown he bade 
Miss Sandes good-by 

“If ever I wanted a friend I did the 
first night I was brought to the Home,” 
said Jack. ‘‘ Mother, I don’t know what 
would have become of me but for the 
Home—it was the saving of me!” 


In far-away Quetta Jack found another 


of Miss Sandes’ Homes, and _ learned 
to thank God for that, too. He began 
to seek souls for Christ; the first he won 


there was the champion light-weight boxer 
of the regiment, who took a bold stand 
from the very first. Jack and Harry 
eventually sent to the South African 
War, and in the engagement at Poplar 


wert 


Grove Harry was mortally wounded. 
His chum had leave to attend to him, 
and watched him for three hours on the 
field 


Jack,” he 


whispered — by-and-by, 
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had at 
I want other fellows to 


“vou know the good times we 
Quetta Home. 
have times like those. I have a bit of 
money saved—mother will gladly let it 
go—will you see that Miss Sandes gets it 
for the Homes ?”’ ; 

He died ; the war was ended, and Jack 
returned home. Eventually the regiment 
went to Canterbury, and the few Christians 
were sad enough, for there was no Home 
for them to attend. 

Then Jack waxed eloquent in the 
letter-writing line, and besought Miss 
Sandes to start one, even though it were 
far from everything else she had. His 
reasons were powerful, they stirred her 
heart, but she did not see her way to 
manage even a room. 

Prayer resulted in a letter to a gentle- 
man in London, who strangely felt the 
matter laid upon his heart. He went to 
Canterbury, walked about the city, found 
a suitable house, felt it really ought to be 
taken, but the money required was a con- 
siderable item. 

“What can I do?” he asked himself. 
‘To take this Home means the salvation 
of scores of men, and the protection of 
many more.” 

Then he still with a sudden 
thought. He possessed a jewel of price 
which had belonged to his mother; for 
itself and for her sake he valued it, but 
its sale would secure the Home. 

‘Lord, let it bring jewels for Thy 
crown !”’ said he, and yielded it to God. 

So it comes to that there is a 
cosy littlke Home in Canterbury, the last 
on the list of thirty-two, but already 
blessed to the men who have entered its 


stor rd 


pass 


doors. 

Space fails, and nothing has been said 
of camp work, of troopship work, and 
scarcely a mention of the Indian Homes, 
with their wonderful story of salvation 
and. blessing 


Infinitely more could be done were the 


means and the workers forthcoming— 
indeed, to that there is no limit. Miss 
Sandes is now needing £5,000 for her 


building schemes and another {5,000 a 
vear for the maintenance ot existing 
Homes. All information required can be 
gained from Miss Sandes herself, at the 


Soldiers’ Home, Cork. 
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Home Religion 


By the Right Rev. J. W. DIGGLE, D.D., Bishop of Carlis!e 


F all home delights none are com- 
O parable to those of religion. Home 
religion is the most simple, as well as 
the most ancient, of all religions. It 
is a fact replete with significance that 
when all others forsook the crucified Lord, 
His mother and the disciple who had 
been as a son, and probably the women 
with whom He had made His home at 
Bethany, remained true and _ faithful. 
Some of the last words from the Cross 
were home words, the dear, sweet words 

mother and son. The gift of the dying 
Christ to His mother was the gilt of a 
home. And aiter the Day of Pentecost, 
when the religion of the risen Lord began 


to spread by 


religion, so ought public religion to be both 
the prop and the product of home reli- 
gion. Public religion has grievously neg- 
lected the nurture of home religion, both 
to its own exceeding loss and the decay 
of home religion. 

Nothing can establish true religion on 
the earth so long as home religion is 
neglected. Irreigious children rarely 
spring from religious homes. When the 
living, personal Christ is enthroned in the 
family circle and worshipped at the family 
altar, superstition and impiety are rele- 
gated to banishment. When parents 
complain of the neglect or absence of 
religion in their children, may not the 

fault be some- 





the power olf 
the Holy 
Ghost, the 
church in the 
house was 
among tive 
earliest forms 
ittook. Other 
iorms otf 
churches 
catholic, pi 
vinelal, na 
tional, ce 
nominationa | 
have then 
proper us¢ 
and scope, but 
not a scope 
or use rightly 
fulfilled by 
the depression 
or extinction 


of the church 
in the hous« 
The church 
In the hous 
Is one of the 
chief supports 
of all other 


churches. As 


pers nal 





votion 1s both 


times, often 
even largely, 
their own? 
Unless in con- 
versation and 
conduct, in 
praise and 
prayer, pa- 
rents pay due 
honour to re- 
ligion at 
home, is. it 
strange their 
children 
should lightly 
esteem reli- 
gion away 
from home ? 
When it Is re- 
ligiously well 
with the 
father, and re- 
ligiously well 
with the 
mother, it is 
also as a rule 
religiously 
well with the 
cluld. 
Sometimes, 
indeed, it hap- 
pens that the 
children ot the 
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us. and of the religious irreligious 
ut the rule is the other way. Children 

istomed to breathe the atmosph« re 

religion at home, so long is not 
an over-stimulating, over-heated atmo- 
sphere, generally find the mselves unable 
to live without that atmosphere in after 
days. 

\s those who have been nurtured in 
homes of courtesy and culture can seldom 
be happy in the society of the vulgar and 
ignorant, so those who in childhood have 
been familiarised with the ideals and 
duties, the promises and practice, the 
beauty and peace of religion, can seldom 
be happy in the society of the worldly 


as it 


and irreverent. As home religion is the 
sweetest of all Joys in the home, so 1s 
it the strongest of all protections away 


from home. 

The very idea of home in its sweetest, 
truest meaning is a Christian idea. The 
Christian religion is tundamentally a 
home _ religion. Other religions have 
nourished family institutions, have en- 
couraged, even to exaggeration, reverence 
for ancestors, have greatly fostered the 
obligations attached to domestic relation- 
ships, but the de p, tender, sacred thoughts 
and feelings which Christendom associates 


with ideal homes are a blessed growth 
outspringing from the life and work of 
our divine and domestic Lord. 


The Domestic Christ 


Our Lord Jesus was as characteristically 


domestic as essentially divine. The sim- 


plicity, industry and loveliness ot His 
home lite at Nazareth was a great factor 
in the redemption of mankind. Every 


relationship was esteemed by 


our Lord as a_ relig relationship 


MOUS 


Marriage, parenthood, sonship, brother- 
hood all these wert facts before His 
coming. But He put n meaning into 
the facts, new power, new beauty, new 


holiness He invested all the charities 


of home with the sanectities of religion. 
Marriage grew into the mirror of the 
relationship between Himself and His 
Church. Parenthood developed from a 


relationship 

Sonship was no longer a 
the flesh merely but an 
ybedience of the ated = by 


physical relationship into a 


ubyu 
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Home a Divine Institution 


Trained in Christian brotherhood at 


home, the disciples of Jesus Christ 
gradually learned the meaning of the 
larger brotherhood of men. Thus_ in 
Christ the home was transfigured into 


something far higher and nobler than a 
civic Institution. It 
stone of the commonwealth, the very 
life-blood — ot purity and social 
felicity, the strongest and sweetest of all 
human relationships. In Him home was 
uplifted into a mystical, heavenly, divine 
institution. For Christians, therefore, who 
realise that their home is the creation of 
the Christ, gratitude to Him for this good 
and perfect) gift) should compel them, 
apart from all other reasons, to erect His 
altar on their hearths. 

Sometimes, indeed, 
duties of dwellers in 
material conditions of these homes, are 
a great hindrance to family worship. 
Daily family prayers in them are generally 
an impossibility. But there is no home 
so simple and humble that now and 
again the family may not read God's 
word together, pray together, and even 
sing together. No father of a family ts so 
poor but that if his heart 1s bent on it he 
may not at times act as priest In his own 
home, no mother so careworn but that 
at times she may not place her loving hands 
on the heads of her children kneeling at 
her knees. Who that has read * The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night’ can doubt 
this 2? Those parents who have not the 
command of words of their own in which 


became the corner- 


Sor ial 


the avocations and 
poor homes, the 


to pray can read trom simple books some 
simple family prayers, or, tailing these, 
can say at least the Lord’s Prayer together 
with their children. In home religion 
simplicity 1s simplicity in words, 
simplicity in forms. 


best 


The Religion of Words and Deeds 


Above all things the 
should be the religion of 
and daily deeds, the religion ot 
for all things beautiful, pure 
the religion of a bright and natural piety, 
the religion of kindness and courtesy the 
root is love and whose truit 
is shown in lite For at home we must 
really love ome inother and live tor on 


home 
words 


religion of 
daily 
reverence 


and good, 


religion. whose 

















another, else will our home religion be 
felt to be a pretence. This is one of the 
t great results of home religion. Praying 
t together implies living together in the 
e spirit of our prayers, for unless we try 


n to live as we pray our prayers will be 

v hindered. 

A 

° The Protector of Home Love 

fome religion is thus the surest pro- 
tector of home love. Holy habits at 

home are the strongest bulwark against 

: the temptations of the world. When 
home is beautiful and holy in_ spirit, 

and the precepts of religion brightly 

shine through home life in forbearance, 
patience, sympathy, devotion, then is 
home ever swect, most sweet. 

Home religion has a longer history 

than any other religion. The patriarchs 
came before the priests. “The God of 


our fathers’ is one of the most beautiful 
of all the names by which the Creator can 
be known to His creatures. To have 
from a long line of simple 
and pious ancestors, ancestors who have 
passed into Paradise, ancestors who will 
welcome us as their spiritual descendants 
when our turn shall come to follow through 
the Death—this is a glorious 
lineage. And it is a glorious lineage with 
an even more glorious hope set before it. 
No religion can Jook farther backward 
or farther forward than home religion. 


des ( nade d 


gates ol 


‘My boast is t that I derive my birth 

Krom | 5 roned or rulers of the earth; 
i But higher y proud pretensions rise 
| The hiid of parents passed into the skies,” 
| The Home Angels 


In hame religion angels play a wondrous 
part—the angels of those whom we have 
loved long since and lost awhile. In 

domestic worship many angels are present 

Around the family altar gather the unseen 


spirits of fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 


children. As you kneel by the old arm- 
chair angel hosts are with you, felt 
though not heard, silent yet very real. A 
reat cloud of loving witnesses encom- 
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passes the few and simple worshippers at 
the family altar. And when Death makes 
new breaches, leaves fresh voids, in the 
family circle, the consolations of home 
religion are strong and sweet consolations, 
bright with the blessed hope that those 
who have left us behind on earth will be 
the first to receive us into everlasting 
habitations. 

In home religion simplicity and purity 
have free course. In home religion there 
is no room for the display either of 
doubtful ceremonial or party eloquence. 
Ecclesiastical temptations have no foot- 
hold in home religion. The worshippers 
at the family altar know each other in- 
timately. All pretences are speedily un- 
covered in home life, not omitting pre- 
tences in religion. Home religion must 
be a reality or it cannot long endure as a 
religion at all. It is just these attributes 
of simplicity and reality which are the 
strength and blessedness of home religion 


“Sweet is the smile of home, the mutual look 


When hearts are of each other sure; 


Sweet all the joys that crowd the household nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure,” 


The House and Temple of God 


Every true home is like a little heaven 
on earth, whether poor and humble, or 


rich and stately. But all true heavens 
are thrones on which God sits. There 
can be no heaven where God is not. 


Neither can any home be a heaven unless 
it be the house and temple of God. Most 
happy of all homes are those in which 
God most delights to dwell, homes in 
which religion is both worship and work, 
devotion and duty, mutual forbearance, 
frank acknowledgment and free pardon 
for daily faults, mutual help in all difh- 
culties, mutual sympathy in all sorrows, 
mutual gladness in all joys, and brooding 
over all, with white and shining wings, 
the blessed spirit of a deathless love. 
When home lite is the life of each for all, 
and the life of all in God, then is home on 
earth a foretaste of heaven, and after 
death heaven is an eternal home. 








Miss Thomson of the Top Fiat 


A Complete Story 





By MRS. GEORGE GRAHAM 


me?’”’ exclaimed Miss Barbara 
nust be 


~ OR 
F “Oh, Janet, there 
mistake! They can’t be for me!” 
“Well, miss, there’s your own name and 
iddress printed plain enough on the label 
Janet put the beautiful 
t into her mistress’s hand 
it who could have sent them ? 
little lady ‘Did you ever see 
Janet Just look at these half 
open buds. Oh, aren't they And 
Miss Barbara turned them round 


zing in wonder and 


anyhow and 


“Rp ” 
rasped the 
lovely ?”’ 
slowly 
ration 


The bouquet was composed entirely of 


! 
roses, set among their own luxuriant foliage : 
te and pink, creamy and crimson—roses 
of every hue and sweetest scent, each sepa- 


Miss 


enjoyment 


lower perfect of its kind Bar- 
ink in long breaths of 
nd then looked again at the dangling label 

Miss Thomson, 2 North 


t Top flat It w 


Road, Lang 
plain enough, as 


Janet had said, for the address was type 


vritten 

Whoever could have sent them ? ”’ she 
more, the pink tinge in her pretty 
ld face brightening the puzzled line 
etween her little grey eyebrows grew deeper 
Undo ‘’em urged practical Janet 
there'll | letter inside and 
enoug i ti Olt wrappings oO! tissue 
ere removed, a card fell out. Miss 
Barbara fingers trembled with excitement 
til é suld hardly lift it, nor were matters 
r when ( With kind 

I I f ll at Be t was inscribed 
t but ere Be mt wa or who 


here, the little lady had no idea 

She had only just come to Langhurst, and 

Her life 

| friend, Mary Lockhart, lived in a suburb 
the t n, and this had decided Miss Bat 


of ar though un 

fort t Mi I t, having been 

1 by a sick relative just before het 

| lfell i! l likely to be 
! lenetl .% n 


murmured 





some 


’ said Janet 
Miss 
they are meant for you 


‘Put ’em i’ water 
habit of 


her ; 


who was 


in the making up Barbara's 
mind for 
right enough, so you may as well smell ’em 
as somebody's troubled 
it ’ud bea 


poor tale to set yourself again ’em, just for 


i’ comfort Seeing 


theirselves to give you pleasure 


not knowing who it was.’”’ 

“So Yes 
But don't untie them, please, 
mistake they might be 


I almost hope omeone 


would 
right, Janet 
for if there’s been a 
called for Oh deat 
will fetch them ! 
**T’ll set them i’ the 


pe rhaps you are 


middle o’ the table,” 


said Janet, returning with a huge jar of 
water, ‘‘and you can look at them i’ the 
meantime, anyway Here, you are about 
tired out, miss, that’s what you are, I can 
see; let me tuck you up on the sofy, and 


you'll maybe get a 

Miss Barbara admitted that she was very 
tired ; the hot wea had added to the 
fatigue of the removal; for once she was 
glad to let her busy little hands lie idle, and 
feast her sight with the 

‘* It’s most extraordinary,” she said softly 
to herself as Janet closed the door “No 
body ever sent me an » this before 
I think it must be a lady, because 


nap before tea 








roses 


it would be 


s0 very odd ind—and so embarras 


so odd 
gentleman were to send 
lady ; th 
she added deprecatingly I 
now Yet the colour mantled hotly 
soft smooth cheeks, and Miss Barbara blew 


nervously trying to hide the blush 


sing —lf a flowers 


ot course 


to a—a single 





not young 
in her 


her nose 
in her pocket-handkerchief, even though no 
one was there to see 

She lay quietly resting on the sofa, and 
ere long her thoughts drifted back to the 
garden of the old Vicarage, where 
life had been spent till one short week ago; 
the pain of that uprooting was still tearing 
the fibres of her heart Before her 

: ; 


mind h lawns that 


very 
5 eve 
lay in happy dreaminess on su 
this. the long house smothered in a delicate 
it} 
tangle of tendrils and wealth 


of violet clematis that masse ove! 
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Whoever could have sent them?’ she said once more.” 


nksias climbing far past 
cir sweet bunches grew 
ves and clustered round 
rch like snowy foam 
gain, too, the low stone 
ge and rich with yellow 
the garden from the 
ere they had so lately 
Vicar, to her the best 
t of men. The memory 


would long be green 
der to other men’s fail- 


ireful for the everyday 
ibout him, so courteous 
lings ; and all this arose 

n of our common brother- 
communion with the 

is only child, and after 
leath her life had been 


devoted entirely to her father, and absorbed 
in his; every thought of self subordinated 
The blank was now all the 
the time 


to his welfare 
greater, and 
prostrated 

**T ought to be thankful 


for she was almost 


oh, I am thank- 


ful,’’ she sobbed softly, ‘‘ to have a little 
home still of my own I'm sure to like it 
very much when I get used to it, only—it’s 


a little lonely.’ 
this high- 


quite different, and a little 

Certainly she had still a home ; 
up flat with its parlour and kitchen and two 
little bedrooms for all her 
needs. Such of the familiar furniture as she 
had been able to get into the tiny rooms gave 
and no place that 


would suffice 


them a comfortable air, 


Miss Barbara lived in could be other than 
refined and delicately beautiful But oh, 
the jangling piano in the flat below, the 


slamming doors, the crying children, the jar 
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f town noises, and the unrest of the town! 
Miss Barbara was finding it very hard to 
bear 

But for this afternoon the breathless heat 
and weary sound of traffic from the street 
below were forgotten She gave herself up 
to rest and thought, and while her eyes were 
open, fixed upon her lovely bouquet, her 
mind was far away. For the roses presently 
drew her thoughts back to a time that she 
seldom allowed herself to dwell upon, when 
in her girlhood she crushed deliberately the 
tender fluttering hopes that had arisen, and 
said good-bye for ever to her lover. How 
handsome he was; and oh, how gladly she 
would have gone with him to the far-off 
Indian hill station where his work lay. He 
was the one man in all the world for her, 
and she endured a bitter agony of heart- 
ache in silence. But she would not leave 
her father, and the dear old vicar never 
kn=w of her sacrifice 

‘I shall wait till you are free, dear love,’ 
he said and then come back again.” 

“‘T will wait, too,’’ she murmured ; but 
she never let herself count on his return. 
She had purposely insisted they should 
both be free, and that no promise held him. 
‘Men are so different from us,” she wisely 


“se 


argued, ‘‘and some of them forget.’’ 
Miss Barbara had heard nothing of this 
friend now for many years. ‘‘ He may be 


dead she said to herself; ‘ or perhaps he 
may have married—very happily,’’ she 
added with a little sigh; ‘‘ boys and girls 


of his own are very likely growing up by 
now And when Janet brought in the tea 
tray she saw Miss Barbara furtively wipe 
some tears away 

But little Miss Thomson had a strong 
onscience and sound sense. Gradually 
she braced herself, and as mind and body 
recovered tone she tried resolutely to make 
the best of thing She arranged all he 
possessions in the little flat by degrees 


and then began to sally forth timidly on 
some small errand, though she felt terribly 
strange and shy It cost her a great effort 


to venture down the long flight of stone stairs 
and out into the crowded streets, where she 


hrank from the dirt and the roar Otten 


he would hesitate all day, able only to con 
train herself to go when the kind twilight 


wrapped her round, and taking Janet 


vith her on the pica that she also needed 








It was after one such walk that as mistress 
and maid climbed languidly the stairs to- 
gether, the occupant of a neighbouring flat 
accosted them. ‘ There’s a wee hamper 
here for you, Miss Thomson. The man rang 
your bell ever so, but he couldn't make any- 
body hear, so he asked me to take it in.” 

The little hamper was full of ripe straw- 
berries, and when Miss Barbara hesitated 
about accepting them, Janet took her to task 
soundly. ‘‘ You may depend there's folk 
about here as knew your father, and they'll 
be meaning to pay their respects to his 
memory, like, that’s what it is, miss; and 
I'm certain sure as the master ’ud have 
wished you to take 'em, and eat ’em too.’ 
And to this Miss Barbara could find no 
reply. ‘‘ Mr. Elliot’s compliments,” said 
an envelope at the bottom of the basket ; 
and the handwriting this time was large 
and bold 

But while acknowledging how delicious 
the cool, juicy fruit was, little Miss Thomson 
had uncomfortable sensations that prevented 
her quite enjoying it. The roses were still 
unexplained ; and anxiously as she pon- 
dered the matter, she could find no better 
solution than that suggested by Janet. 
Yet she was rather relieved when all the 
strawberries were eaten and the roses faded 
and had to be thrown away. 

It would have been impossible for Miss 

Zarbara to live long without trying to help 
others, and soon the red-haired baby from the 
flat below learned to crawl up her stairs 
and pat its fat hands on her door for admit- 
tance, with a nice appreciation of her sugar- 
plums And, finding that Blind Willy, at 
the main door, fretted for the newspaper 
he could no longer see. she devoted an hour 
each morning to reading it to him, thus 
furnishing his slow mind with food for the 
day’s reflection, and enabling him to hold 
his own in argument and voice his opinion 
among more fortunate men. She liked plain 
sewing too, did Miss Barbara, which made 
her shyly beg poor Widow Baker to let her 
help with the print overalls in which she 
was clothing her five small girls. That led 
to her trving to show little Nelly how to 
work the sums that cost her so many tears. 
Miss Barbara days bade fair to be soon 
filled up, and she began to fecl less un- 
happy. 

She was one of those blessed women whose 


smile drew old folks and sick folks and sad 
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folks towards her, with all the little children, 
It was so radiant with responsive friendli- 
ness, and blossomed over her sweet face, 
creeping up the fine little wrinkles about 
her eyes, and bringing out all the pretty 
charm and grace that the years had not 
been able to spoil 

Along with native dignity and courtesy, 
the little lady had a natural gift of friendli- 
ness. People found it easy to tell her of their 
iovs and sorrows, feeling intuitively that 
she cared to heat But no one ever dared 
to talk gossip before Miss Barbara, nor ask 
impertinent questions ; and she never spoke 
at all of her own affairs. Thus the neigh- 
bours knew very little about her, and never 
ventured to allude to what concerned her. 

“We were very fortunate to get this 


flat,’ she observed one morning when 
Janet was clearing the  breakfast-table. 
It really does very nicely, now we are get 


ting used to it, don’t you think so? You 
know whenever one is empty in this block 
it is snapped up directly. And wasn’t it 
strange, when I went to the agent he had 
heard that very morning about the tenants 


of this one having left. They went off quite 
suddenly—I don’t know why—and look 
what lots of nice, useful things they left ! 
I am sure it saved us pounds, Janet, with 
having the blinds and oilcloth and such-like 


that we found all ready for us. Oh, what 
a loud peal ! he exclaimed, as the door- 
ell rang 

“Parcel post Janet announced, bring- 
ing in a large fish-basket. She and her mis- 
tress unpacked it almost in fear, and when 
. salmon of some sixteen pounds weight lay 
exposed to view they looked at each other 
in dismay 

“T shall send it back,”’ said little Miss 
Thomson with great decision. 

“Where to asked Janet; and then 
Miss Barbara wept. For the postmark was 
undecipherable ; and again the name and 
address upon the label were absolutely 
correct, even to the words, “‘ Top Flat ”’ ; 
while the only clue was a pencil-scrawl on a 
half-sheet of note-paper, “‘ Hoping you will 
” Who was “ J. G.” ? 
Miss Barbara went over the names of all the 
men she had ever heard her father mention, 


both enjoy it ].G 


down to merest a: quaintances, and was not 
one bit the wiser 
} >} rT 

ut what could be done? There lay the 


fish, and it | | to be di posed ot. 


She was in real distress, 
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So Blind Willy, and the red-haired baby, 
and the five Miss Bakers, had a_ better 
dinner than they were accustomed to; and 
Janet and Miss Barbara lived on cold salmon 
for a week. 

“TI hope I’m not ungrateful,” said the 
gentle little lady. ‘It’s rather difficult, 
having presents like this sent to one; I’m 
sure it is very kindly meant, only one can- 
not help wishing they would not send things 
to eat,’’ and she tried hard to swallow down 
her pride and feel pleasure in the promiscu- 
ous arrivals. ‘‘ People are really wonder- 
fully kind, especially if they think anyone 
is in trouble—I must remember how much 
I have to be thankful for. Dear, dear, it 
ought to fill my heart with gratitude, to 
have such kind unknown friends ! ”’ 


* * * * * * 


If the agent from whom Miss Thomson 
took her flat had not been silenced by her 
deep mourning and evident distress, it is 
probable that in the course of conversation 
he would have given her the key to these 
mysteries ; but the good old lawyer showed 
his respectful sympathy by sparing her all 
intercourse that was not absolutely needful, 
and quictly doing his best for her. 

For, as it chanced, the previous tenant 
of the top flat had borne the same name as 
her own. The other Miss Thomson lived 
with her brother, the buyer for a great 
biscuit firm in Langhurst. He was a young 
man of ability and ambition, and in his 
haste to be rich had not confined himself 
altogether to laudable methods. 

His business was to purchase all the 
materials and machinery used in the factory, 
and his contracts were often for very large 
amounts. The position exposed him to 
temptation, and he was not proof against it. 
Those who wished to trade with him were 
not slow to discover his weakness, and 
‘‘ paim-oil ’’ of some sort accompanied most 
of his bargains. ‘‘ Send it to my sister,” 
he would say laughingly, when one agent 
suggested game and another alluded to 
theatre tickets ; and thus many nice things 
found their way to Miss Thomson of the 
Top Flat. 

Certain information at last came to the 
ears of the firm regarding their buyer, and 
when ugly rumours about a cheque arose, 
Mr. John Thomson decided upon a moonlight 
flitting, and he and his sister were en route 
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the Continent before their departure was 
Indeed, being the holiday season, 


while ere the 


KNOWN 


t was a good news became 


general in business circles, and so it hap- 
pened that little Miss Barbara was the 
recipient of gifts intended for her name- 
sake. 

At last the climax came. Miss Barbara 


received a letter, in a large square envelope. 
St. Anne’s Vicarage was the heading of 
the notepaper, and she had seen this on the 


gate of a large house close by. 


the letter 
few friends to 


‘Dear Miss THomson,”’ 
ran, ‘‘ We are 
morrow (Wednesday) evening, at eight 
o'clock, to arrange for next 
work-parties, and should be very glad 
My wife 


asking a 
session’s 


of your kind advice and help 


had hoped to call upon you, but she 


sprained her knee slightly the very day 
of our return I am sure you will 
understand also how much her presence 
is needed at home after nearly two 


rusting you may be 


’ absence 


month 
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**Barbara!’ said a man’s voice very softly.” 





able to come, and with our kindest 
greetings, I am, etc., 
RICHARD NORTHCOTE,” 


Miss Thomson sat down in her easy chair 
beside the window and studied the letter 
‘TI could 


not go, I really could not,’’ was her first im- 


anxiously in the red sunset glow 


pulse ; and then she paused and looked down 
at the note. ‘ It is very kind,”’ she thought, 
** and his wife would have called if she could. 
It would be nice to find real friends; and 
of course, I have always been accustomed 
to parish work at home If I could be any 
use—perhaps father would wish me to go? 
St. Anne’s is I shall 
belong to, and I should be glad presently 
to have settled work, |] 
wonder which frock I should wear ? Wednes- 
day—that’s to-morrow. Well, I must think 
it over.’ 

The thinking resulted in her standing on 
the steps of the Vicarage door at 
no one seeing the 


certainly the church 


some scheme of 


7.50 the 
following evening ; and 


little would have 


demure countenance 




















dreamed what a terror of anticipation she 
st had endurt ld 
Mr. Northcote was close to the drawing- 
and turned 


vith a genial smile and hearty 


entered, 


door when she 


ume was announced. He 


LlT velcome S 
er was a small stout man, rosy and cheerful, 
ld and only hi fe knew how short his memory 
n- was; for with a ready friendliness for all the 
wn world he everyone so cordially that 
it thev bel t selves remembered. 
id How are you, dear lady Now how 
id ive vou tring all this heat ?”’ he 
ed ‘ried, quite livious of the fact that he 
lV } I neve! t eve mn her before So good 
»? f vou to , ! We have had to make my 
ill vife keep to the couch again this evening, 
ly knee | paining her so much all 
] | Shi lighted to see you. Come 
S- long, let 1 find you a chair near her.” 
ik roor large and very tastefully 
window circled with 
n mil t pen to the green lawn. 
ne | ergy! loted his guest across, 
he king t ly to one or two other 
ladies on thi y : and Miss Barbara began 
en | ver in the congenial atmo- 
| : 
Edie, mi r, here’s Miss Thomson,” 
1 Mr. Nort { vith beaming goodwill 
en the to the sofa; and although 
l t t the surprised look on his 
face, M Barbara saw it immediately 
There w n of recognition, and aiter 
ratl ( lance and a few conven 
tional rer Mrs. Northcote resumed her 
t th a girl on the other side 
i As t misery surged up within 
I B ere W perhaps some mis 
t t be another of these 
xpheable occurrences that 
ever since she came to 
1 rushed to her cheeks 
t tion and shame, and her lips 
vere lo think she should have placed 
lf 1 position! She put her 
nd int I et, and felt the envelope 
| > i Imost involuntarily, pull 
t ng it tremulously towards 
uu did invite me, didn't 
I Nort k the letter, and slipped 
encl eet into view Her tace, 
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while she was reading, showed no expression 
that could be interpreted, but 
finished, and met Miss Barbara’s eyes fixed 
on her earnestly, the whole conflict of feeling 


when she 


in her aching heart reflected there, she knew 
something was wrong 

“Dick has been stupid 
said inwardly, and then with wifely courage 
threw herself into the breach. 


foolish of me! 


somehow,” she 


** How she exclaimed 


pleasantly, her beautiful features brighten- 


ing. ‘‘I had really forgotten for the 
moment. Pray forgive me. Miss Thom- 
son, isn’t it?” 

“Ves; I am Barbara Thomson, from 


Ilderton,”’ she said, and in the grateful re 
vulsion of feeling her smile broke out again 
like sunlight driving away rain. 
“ Bart ,” 
Savbara 


He had been standing near, with his 


cried a man’s voice very 
softly 
back to her 


told her name 


turning very suddenly as she 


In a moment she knew him. The hair 
was liron-grey now the < risp ¢ urls worn 
away ; but there was still the same steady 


look of and 
upon his brow 

Miss Barbara could not control her voice ; 
would come. She stretched out 
her hand to her old lover, but before he 
could take it she had fainted 

Mrs. Northcote scrambled 
utterly regardless of the swollen knee, and 
she and Mr. Nisbet had lifted the light form 
to a bench outside the French window be- 


strength trustiness stamped 


no words 


from her sofa 


CCT 
ict h 
’ asked the vicar’s wife 


fore anyone else had 
“Will you please 
water, Mr. Nisbet 
when they had revived the little lady and 
made her comfortable with cushions ; and 


a fresh glass of 


just as he returned with it she slipped back 


into the drawing-room 

I came home directly T heard of 
dear father’s death, and called here to-day 
really to see if Northcote might happen to 


You have 


your 


be able to give me news of you 
waited then, Barbara 
‘*No one else ever wanted me, David ! 
she said simply ; “at least, no one that ] 
could like And—and you 

‘My dear, | should have waited all my 
said So now 


days,”” he God, we 


shall begin life anew.”’ 


please 
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As, sfar thal shines dehendenf uhon slar 

5 lo the sky which we look aly in love; 
As lo the deer fair shifs, which Though they move 
ODeem fixed, lo éyes, thal walch them*from afar; 
A\s lo “the sandy deserl fe muniains are, 
With halm oroves shaded al wide’ inlervals, 
Whose Frail around the. san-barnft Nalive falls, 
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Vill—Other Irons in 
the 


ly is a moot point whether a man ot one 
idea or he of varied activities is the 
more useful to his fellows. In the one we 
get passionate enthusiasm, often accom- 
panied by dogmatic bigotry ; in the other 
there may be a weakening of the main 
line of attack by diversion to kindred 
aims or wholly different objects. I take 
it that we do not choose deliberately 
the one or the other, but are led partly 
by inclination, partly by circumstances, 
to exclusiveness or to the wider range. 

Happily for myself, that range has 
come almost within the compass of my 
office work, and my time has been so 
fully absorbed that I have had no leisure 
for hobbies. I neither collect stamps not 
cultivate orchids; I do not even play 
golf. In my younger days I was an 
expert in Pitman’s phonography, which, 
as their recipient was equally facile, 
kept my love-letters from prying eyes. 
But now I stick to longhand, though 
my triends sometimes tell me 1t Is not 
always as readable ads the copperplate 


styl ol my boyhood. 


The Fresh Air Fund 


One of the variations for nearly twenty 
summers has been what is known as 
the Fresh An Fund. This IS assoc iated 
inseparably with its founder, Mr. C. 
Arthur Pearson, who has widened its 
scope as his control of newspapers has 
extended. Last yea 


502 


about 200,000 of 





the Fire—My Visit to 
King 


the poorer boys and girls in London 
and big provincial towns obtained a day 
in the country with meals and games. 
To this grand record has been added a 
fortnight’s country holiday for some 
thousands more—a development of the 
most valuable kind. In London the 
arrangements were carried through by 
my staff at John Street, but in the 
country special committees had to be 
formed. Every spring Mr. Kessell, the 
honorary secretary of the Fund, and I 
start out on a tour to eighteen or 
twenty of the great centres of the 
population. We have gone as far as 
Swansea in South Wales, where for some 
years a very energetic committee has 
rendered excellent Once we 
spent two days in Dublin, trying to com- 
bine Catholic and Protestant in the quite 
unsectarian enterprise of gladdening the 
young; and I recall with satisfaction that 
a Quaker accepted the office of treasurer, 
and that of the two honorary secretaries 
one was a Catholic and the other was a 
Protestant. 

In a certain Yorkshire town particu- 
larly there was great suspicion of ulterior 
motives in the generous offer of funds 
if friends would only agree to spend them. 
I was seated between two manufacturers, 
and one roughly remarked, ‘‘ You are a 
walking advertisement for Pearson.” I 
was willing to own the soft impeachment, 
but asked him if he had ever tried to 
collect money. 


Sery ice. 
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Rather give it at any time,” said More pathetic still is the yearly occasion 
the othe Then the first) inquired on which some members of the sporting 
lubiously, ‘“‘ You are really willing to clubs collect the money for an excursion 

this money ?” for 700 or 800 crippled boys and girls, 

I managed to convince him that this” By eight o'clock in the morning forty or 
was SO; the committee was formed, more big wagonettes are found in the 
and the arrangements only too gladly Mile End High Road, and there the 
accepted in subsequent years. cripples gather from the various parlours, 
Some very touching sights can be wit attended by voluntary teachers. Some 


nessed on the occasion of these day are carried in their spinal carriages, 
trips, especially in Epping Forest or others are lifted in, and then with ban- 
the Loughton border, near which 1s nerets and cheering they start on their 
situated “The three hours’ drive, 
Shaftesbury Re not getting back 
treat,’ a series of until quite late at 
halls where 1,000 night. At Lough- 
to 1,500 can b ton, besides lunch 
accommodated at 
one time under 
cover. Several days 
each week through 
the summet! a 
special train leaves 
Liverpool Street, 
and some of the 
parties are con- 
ducted by the head 
masters and mis- 
tresses of the Coun- 
cil Schools, with 
most satisiactory 
results in the way 
of discipline an 
behaviour. But in 
a great tree- be 


and tea, the hosts 
distribute scarves, 
shawls, toys, sweets, 
and tlowers. Some 
ot the #100 which 
the day costs 1s 
sent by friends in 
the Colonies. 
Spec ial fare is pro- 
vided tor the Jewish 
children. When a 
dull-witted girl in a 
perambulator — got 
left behind, a one- 
legged boy bravely 
faced the situation 
and wheeled the 
carriage and its be- 


] 
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girdled space in the ! lated occupant all 
forest after lunch \ E. KESSELL, HON. SECRETARY OF THE FRESH the way to. the 
has been served AIR FUND forest. 
the boys and girls Of Sunday-school 
indulge in games, and have a very joyous work I have had considerable experi 
time ence, beginning when a youth in a 
Phe Opening Day is generally made Devonshire — villags and subsequently 
special. Last year their Royal High teaching classes in Bethnal Green, Ber- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales  mondsey, Peckham, and Newington. I 
uisly honoured the occasion by their was well acquainted with that lover of 
presenc Mr. Pearson and I ciceroned children, Sir Benjamin Clarke, long the 
the Royal party through the maze of Editor of the Sunday School Chronicle, 
delighted children and their teachers on and also later secretary of the Homes 
the sloping sward of that vast lung of for Little Boys at Farningham. Ther 
East London. On a previous occasion | used to go and preach occasionally 
two Sheriffs, clad in own and chain, to the boys at their Sunday. service 
vere likewise a delight to the youngsters. Several years ago, at the invitation of 
When the skipping opes Were introduced the Sunday School Union, I attended 
it is fine fun to see the City magnates a conference at Birmingham, and read 
turning the rope for the agile and in no a paper on “ Reaching the Waifs of 
wise abashed skippers the Street.” [ spent some pleasant 
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davs as the guest of Mr. George Cadbury, 
and rejoiced at the excellent chance I 
had of seeing minutely the celebrated 
cocoa factories and the model village of 
Bourneville. Would that the Cadbury 
spirit were more general in all our 
manufacturing districts! 


The Y.M.C.A. and London City Mission 
With the Young Men’s Christian As- 


sociation I have been connected long 
and intimately, often at Exeter Hall 


and Aldersgate Street giving the address 
at the noon prayer meeting. Through 
this work I came into contact with the 
late Sir George Williams and his sons. 
When I first met Lord Kinnaird, that 
lover of football as well as of all good 
Christian work, I hardly dare to recall, it 


is so long ago. He is at his best when 
accompanying an excursion with the 


shoeblack lads to the sea. This involves 
an early start by train, and a hard fagging 
day, but it is gone through with that 
splendid enthusiasm and _ brotherliness 


which characterise the famous evangelical 
philanthropist. 


leader and 
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With the London City Mission, the 
Evangelisation Society, and the societies 
for aiding the blind I have also come into 
touch, as well as with the Midnight 
Meeting movement. In 1887 the Poor 
Children’s Aid Society was formed in 
my office by some members of the London 
School Board, including Canon Barker 
(now Dean of Carlisle), the Rev. Archibald 
G. Brown, and Mr. J. R. Diggle (for so 
many years the devoted Chairman of the 
London Board). Mr. Diggle was early asso- 
ciated with the Ragged School movement 
as a worker at Gray’s Yard, and last year 
he was Chairman of the Ragged School 
Union Council. A_ similar movement 
was the London Schools Dinner Associa- 
tion, one of the numerous agencies whose 
experience has brought the whole country 
to face the unwisdom of attempting to 
teach starving children. It was here 
I became associated with Lady St. Helier 
and her many good works. — 


Dr. Barnardo’s Work 
It is forty years since I first came into 
friendly alliance with the late Dr. Barnardo. 





KIRK AMONG 





THE CHILDREN 








and I counted it no small honour that 
on the platform of the Mansion House 
Testimonial Meeting sat Mrs. Barnardo, 
who had travelled specially from East- 
bourne to be present. I spent a pleasant 
week in the good doctor’s Distributing 
Home in Ontario, and realised from 
practical experience the exceptional value 
of emigration for the children. Some of 
the young people had prospered greatly. 
One day a buggy drove to the door, and 
a lady alighted by the aid of her quite 
venerable looking husband. This farmer 
had many years before applied for a 
Barnardo girl for a wife. This was of 
course declined, but, nothing daunting, 
he searched for himself, came and saw, 
and conquered ! 

In later years I have hailed with gladness 
the uprising and growth of the P.S.A. 
movement. So widespread has it become 
that it requires an effort to decline some 
of the numerous invitations to speak 
at various Brotherhood meetings. I have 
had many proofs of the value of these 
gatherings. One day in the Midlands 
I met an engine-driver whose touching 
recitations had greatly interested large 
audiences of his’ fellow-workmen. He 
told me that he had not realised the 
possession of any special faculty until 
one day, when there was a failure in the 
programme, he recited a piece that he 
had learned as a boy in the Band of Hope. 
Now he is in frequent requisition for miles 
iround. 


Prayer Union 


Away back in 1887, five officials of 
other societies and myself joined in 
convening a meeting of secretaries ol 
religious societies to discuss the formation 
of a Prayer Union. We did so, and 
initiated, with a nominal yearly subscrip- 
tion of half-a-crown, a monthly 
4 gatherings which served to bring into 
fraternal kinship religious and philan- 
thropi workers along many lines. We 
met for a long time in Exeter Hall, having 
tea at 4.30, and then spending an hou 
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in conference. I was secretary of this 
body for some time, and = atterwards 
President. The Union still pursues its 


useful career, and among the numerous 
recently presented to me I 
cherish with deep gratitude that signed 


iddresses 
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by its members. It breathes a Christ- 
like spirit which rejoices my heart. It 
shows, too, that the animating spirit is 
one ot co-operation and sympathy rather 
than of rivalry, except, it may be, the 
emulation of rendering the largest service 
in the Master’s name to the common weal. 

I have also long been a member of the 
Institute of Secretaries, which unites 
official workers on business grounds. 
Membership gives a sort of hall-mark 
to the men entrusted with large respon- 
sibilities. Of this body, which is incor- 
porated under Royal Charter, I was 
elected a Fellow in 1504. 


How I was Knighted 


In closing these desultory reminiscences 
I may pe rhaps be allowed to refer to the 
high honour conferred on me_ by the 
King, and the circumstances of my visit 
to Buckingham Palace. When, at the end 
of 1906, I learned that a testimonial was 
on foot, | endeavoured to hinder its pro- 
When asked, 
in connection therewith, what would give 
me the greatest pleasure, I admit  ex- 
pressing the thought that if His Majesty 
would honour the Ragged School Union 
by giving an audience to my unworthy self 
I should deem that to be the crowning 
incident of my lif The fact that this 
favour had been already accorded to 
General Booth, and also to Prebendary 
Carlile of the Church Army, prompted 
the suggestion. Six months later I 
learned that, through the kind agency 
of friends who had approae hed the King, 
His Majesty would command my attend- 
ance at Buckingham Palace on his return 
from the Mediterranean. 

Subsequently the visit was fixed for 
Thursday, May 23rd, 1907, at mid-day, 
and I received a note from the Marquis 
of Northampton, President of the Ragged 
School Union, saying that he had been 
requested by His Majesty to accompany 
me to the Palace and introduce me. 

[ am only a plain man, and though I 
had had the honour of an introduction to 
His Majesty when, as Prince of Wales, 
he attended a Diamond Jubilee dinner at 
thr People’s Palace, | confess to a quick 
ened beating of the heart when we were 
ushered into the 


gress, but was overborne. 


King’s pre sence. 
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But King Edward hasa gracious manner, 
which put me entirely at ease as he shook 
hands with me, said he remembered the 
Queen's Hall of the People’s Palace very 
well, inquired as to the operations of our 
society, and then amazed me by saying 
he wished to make me a knight. 

Had the room opened with an earth- 
quake shock, I should not have been more 
astonished. My first impulse was to 
refuse this proffered distinction cour- 
teously but firmly. This seemed rather 
to amuse His Majesty, who turned to the 
Marquis. Our President urged me _ to 
accept the honour, and His Majesty added 
that he conferred it at the special request 
of the Prime Minister, then Sir Henry 





Campbell-Bannerman. There was no 
interval for consideration, and with the 
chief thought that the honour to myself 
would be regarded as a compliment to 
the society to which I have devoted so 
many years, as also to my fellow-workers 


amongst the little ones, I consented. 
Touching a bell, the King spoke to an 
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equerry. A sword was brought, I was 
commanded to kneel, and, lightly touching 
my shoulders, he said, “ Rise, Sir John!” 
Then he cordially shook my hand, said he 
hoped Lady Kirk would be pleased, and 
in few more minutes the never-to-be-for- 
gotten interview ended. 

For some days I found what it was 
to have the searchlight of publicity 
turned suddenly on—with the dazzling, 
misty effect of a gaze at the sun. 
Telegrams and letters poured into my 
office. Cranks begged extraordinary 
things, requests were made that I would 
speak at this meeting, preside at that, 
open bazaars, distribute prizes, and dis- 
charge innumerable other functions. My 
life was busy enough before, but it seems 
now to be busier still. In so far as 
honour comes as the result of earnest 
service, I may cherish the hope that in 
some humble way my life may be a 
stimulus and encouragement to many, 
who, like myself, have sprung from the 
people. 
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Summer Sports—Their Joys and Dangers 
By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


outds Or exercise 


f igen is the season of 
and summer sports, when those who 
to the tullest extent 
r summer days which provide oppor 
their Phat 


exercise in amount 1s 


are ke 
the | 


tuniti 1o!1 


en on games enjoy 
lavourite pastimes. 


outdoor judicious 





beneticial for evervbody mav be accepted 
as a health axiom The man or woman 
who participates in no for of exercise in 
the fresh air is, other thi being equal 


inferior mentally, morally, and 


to the 


physically 
who knows how to com 


and healthful games 


sportsman 


viscly work 


Dine 
Din 


The Need for Games 


In truth, it is the people who work most 


trenuously who require most to go in for 


The man who uses his brains for 


eight or ten hours out of the twenty-four 
will do better work nd enjoy life more, if 
he cultivates his muscles at the same time 
\ purely sedentary life inevitably tend 
to torpid liver and pessimistic views, to 
exct tf uric acid in the tem, with all 
the diseases of middle life which every 
| nowadays know vill result 

In the ime way, the woman, young or 
middle-aged, who knows nothing of the joy 
rf of the exhilaration of healthy out 
loor exercise, will assuredly find life 1k 
interesting and proftitabl Let her pl 
golf when she is run cd 1 out of ort 

I n tenn lub n life seems flat 
stal nd unprofitable Let her walk or 


ycle or climb 


mountains to t 
from the body, of PoIsons 


tter 





blood It is the accumulation of waste 


substances in the system that is responsible 


for seventy per cent of disease, and it is 


only by brisk, healthy muscular exertion 


that we can effectively get rid of it. 
What is the best form of summer sport 
from the health point of view ? 


First, the game which appeals most to 
the individual The strenuous person, keen 
on tennis, might quite possibly see no charm 
The 


vast spaces 


mountaineer is born with a 


The cyclist can rarely 


in golf. 
love of 
understand the preference of the pedestrian 
for quiet tramping from place to place with 
no desire for haste and rapid motion. 


Indulge Moderately and Wisely 
In the second place the sport that is to 
the 
indulged in 


provide maximum ot profit must be 


moderately and wisely. Ex 


cessive exercise Is even more dangerous 


than no exercist t all It is the people 


who rush violently at games, who are so 
enthusiastic that they take too much out 
of themselves, and perhaps damage their 
hearts, who bring athletics into disrepute 
Tennis, riding, cricket, croquet, and _ golf 
are all suitable pastimes for those who have 
time and opportunity to indulge in them 
Golf is excellent, even when people are ot 
omewhat delicate physique, because there 
is less risk of violent exertion in the game 
the player spends hours in the open air, and 
enjoys gentle exercise amidst healthy sur 
roundings Fennis is an ideal sport for 


young people, It provides exercise 10r a 

















great many must les, and teaches quickness 
of hand and eye and rapid judgment 

But where one’s circumstances do not 
permit of time or opportunity for games, 
outdoor exercise in the form of cycling or 
walking can generally be obtained 

There is no so-called ‘ health exercise ”’ 
to equal walking briskly when suitably 
clothed, because in this exercise there is 
practically no risk of straining the heart 
The cheap and ever useful bicycle also is 
within the reach of everybody nowadays 
ind it enables the townsman to get into the 


green country, away from the dust and noise 
and turmoil of the city, whenever he has a 
1ew hour to pare At the seaside there are 
rowing and swimming, for those who cnjoy 
ther Rowing is one of the best exercises 
for developing the chest It expands the 
lungs by inducing deep breathing and in 
reases the growth of muscle fibre, as can 
be demonstrated by comparing the arm 
muscl t the beginning and the end of the 
I vin ( n 


Of all seaside sports swimming is most 
enerally indulged in Every boy and girl 
ought to be taught to swim; a knowledyve 


even of how to keep oneself atloat may prove 


most valuable at any time As a pleasurable 
recreation swimming has come very much 
to the front of late years in this country 
on the Continent, and even in the Far East 
It is a very im xpensive summer sport and 
it ought to be extremely healthful if ordinary 
precaution re taken The usual mistake 
is to stay too long in the water, so that the 
bather suffers from after-chill It is always 
i mistake to bathe when tired trom over 
€XETCISE r immediately after a meal Two 
hour ifter breakfast is the best time to 
bathe nd any exercise, unless of a mild 
descriptior hould be postponed until after 

Swimming is an easily acquired accom 
plishment It only requires self-confidence 
because your body, being slightly less heavy 
than an equal bulk of water, floats naturally 
if you lie quietly on your back and do not 
Strugel Ph rt of swimming can be 
acquired in a week After that it is all 
practice 


What are the Risks ? 
Phe JOS of sport are fairly self-evident 
to the average healthy man or woman 
What of the risk Phe chief is the risk 


ol overdoing it When people, especially 
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young people, are enthusiastic and keen, 
they are apt to forget the fact that over- 
exercise is productive of unmitigated evil 
At school and college, particularly when the 
scholars are studying hard, over-indulgence 
in games adds to the mental strain, and 


nervous breakdown may result It is 
burning the candle at both ends and in 
the middle as well. To rush from hard 


study to hard physical exertion means ex- 
cessive muscular fatigue on the top of brain 
and nervous fatigue. The human _ body 
can only stand a certain amount of strain, 
and ill-health for years may follow on an 
unwise indulgence in games when you are 
not in proper condition 

In the same way, business men and 
working women, who lead sedentary lives 
for cleven months of the year, make a fatal 
mistake when they rush into summer sports 
without any preparation. The muscles, 
which have not had regular exercise, are 
flabby and incapable of any strain; the 
heart, which is a muscular organ, is apt to 
be damaged unless exercise is regulated and 
gradual A good rule to go on at first 1s 
never to continue muscular exertion when- 
ever any fatigue or disinclination 1s _ ex- 
perienced Slight headache, sickness, and 
mental depression are evidences of over- 
fatigue, and indicate rest 


Always Begin Quietly 

Always begin quietly, whether it is a matter 
of walking, playing tennis, or golf Do a 
litthe more each day, and so avoid satiety 
and danger to health at the same time 

Phe second risk of summer sports is that 
of playing in blazing sunshine and suffering 
afterwards from the effects of the heat 
For that reason exercise in the early morning, 
before the heat of the day, or in the cool 
of the evening, is preferable Heat-stroke 
or sunstroke lies in wait for those foolish 
enough to play heating games without proper 
protection from the sun in the middle of the 
day, and an extra game is dearly bought at 
the expense of a severe sick headache 

Lastly, the dangers of summer sports 
would be materially reduced uf people 
avoided hard muscular exercise immediately 
after a heavy meal lime and quietness are 
essential for the proper digestion of food 
and a rest after meals will render the summet 
holiday more profitable and more enjoyable 


for everybody 








Picnics 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


term “ picnic’’ is somewhat clas- 


tlie ; 
ti as it 1s 


almost 


indiscriminately to 
meal. It is 
elaborately 


used 
describe any al fre 


applied to the formal served 
luncheon, partaken of in an elegant marquee 
the 


party, which 


as well as to ‘ got-up-on-the-spur-olf 
the-moment 


raid on the larder and store-cupboard for 


necessitates a 


provisions 


The latter arrangement is certainly more 


frequent, as it is also more enjoyable, and 
during this 
the good 


shelf is well stocked with such 


month of holiday it behoves 


housewife to see that her em« rgency 


comestibles 


and beverages as are required by the picni 
maker And there are other things to be 


thought of in addition to the actual eatables 


and drinkable 


The inventor of the cardboard dishes 
and plates 


vhich are 


and and saucers 
obtainable 


deserves a very 


even cups 
now it all large shops 


ind storé hearty vote of 
thanks from all picnickers, for these articles 
re featherweight cost of 
that they can be 


aiter use In the case of a 


and the them is 
disposed of 
liately 
te picnk they can be burned, or 


ot available they can be 





if a fire 1s 


buried in the 


Fablecloths, or rather papers made to 


match the better-known Japan se servicttes 
are another happy invention, and with the 
id of these and Britannia-ware forks and 


spoons a dainty meal is easily 


spread 


Porcelain-lined boxes for butter, salt 
iga ustard et must be provided 
| screw-topped bottles for cream, milk 
nd stewed fruits; and knives, and, if 
nece iry, a corkscrew 
Square, shallow wicker baskets, lined 
with white merican cloth, are dust proo! 
ind the lining can be ponged over atte 
ust Sandwiches and pastries ol any 
description carry best in tins lined with 
rrease-proof paper, and fruit (only such 
travels well should be taken) wi upped in 
cotton-wool and packed in cardboard 
by 
[The “‘emergency shelf should contain 
iried ortment of home-made potted 
t t of rolime | moulds of 
tor nd bottles of apricots, ete With 





the addition of hard-boiled eges a substantial 
cake, and tins of fancy and plain biscuits, 
a meal can be prepared and packed in a few 
minutes. 

Here is a cake 
freshness if kept ina 
tin with a closely-fitting lid. 


recipe for a luncheon 


} 


which will retain it 


Yorkshire Luncheon Cake 
Ingredients : 
flour, } lb 
butter, 8 eggs i Ib 
teacupful of milk, 2 teaspoonfuls 

of powdered carbonate of ammonia 
Heat the butter and milk in a lined sauce- 
butter has 


One-and-three-quarter Ib. 
currants, } Ib 1 Ib. 
white sugar, 2 oz. 


sultanas 


almonds, 1 


pan, and when the melted pour 
into a basin and add the ammonia. When 


nearly cold add first the well-beaten eggs, 
then all the other ingredients, except the 
flour, which is added very gradually, beating 


mixture into a shallow 
well-buttered 


almonds on top 


all the time Put the 
1} 


long tin which has been and 


sprinkle the chopped 


Bake in a slow oven for about an hour and 


a half 


The bun-loaf recipe given in the Christ- 
mas number of THe Quiver will also be 
found useful 


function, 
pies, 


If the picnic is a prearranged 


the hostess can provide appetising 


galantines, et Given a day's notice, the 


] 


followin dishes can be prepared 


Chicken and Ham Pie 


One chicken, 1 lb. veal, a few slices of 
ham, forcemeat, 4 hard-boiled eggs, } Ib. 
mushroom parsley, pepper, salt, and a 
little gravy or stock Pastry Line the 
edges of the dish with pastry and place a 
little foreemeat at the bottom. Cut up the 


chicken, veal and ham into slices and_ place 


them in alternate layer with the force- 
meat, seasoning, 1 hroom and sliced 
hard-boiled egs Pour in the gravy and 
cover with paste Bake for 1} hours in 


a well-heated oven 


Veal Loaf 


Ingredients : One Ib. cold veal, } Ib. cold 


ham, } teaspoontul ited lemon-rind, a little 
chopped pur ley tem ipful bread-crumbs, 
, teacupful brown gravy, 1 tablespoonful 











THE PICNIC. 


(Drawn by Gertrude A. Steel.) 





and 
half a 


salt 
jun e ol 


milk I egg, 


the 


flour } 


pint 


per to taste, and 
n 
Make a white sauce by boiling the flour 


1 milk together (Add the chopped meat, 


and mix all the dry ingredients with the 
eravy and lemon juice, and add them to 
the white sauce. Mould the mixture into 


. shape about twice as long as it is broad. 





t 
ur well and place it in a greased baking 
Cover with another tin and bake it 
for about half an hou Remove the cover 


brown 

taken to 
, 

ind eaten with salad, or 


nd allow it to 


This can be the picnic whole, 

cut in thin slices, 

it makes capital sandwiches 
Vock Crab Sandwi 


Cheshire cheese, mix with it 


Grate } Ib 
a teaspoonful 


of made mustard, a little salad oil, vinegar 
(Tarragon or not, as desired), salt and 
cayenne. Pound it in ortar. Chop a 
gill of picked shrimps, add them to the 
mixture with a squeeze of lemon juice 


butter. 
beforehand 


brown bread and 


should be 


Spread on 


Salads prepared 


(with the exception of the dressing), and 
packed in tins lined with a cloth Blan 
manges and jellies travel quite well in 


+ 
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moulds except in very hot weather, when it 
is better not to take them at all 
Beverages are always an important item 
in picnic fare, and, as lemons are scarce at 
this time of the year, the following recipe 


may be useful 


Lemonade Made with Citric Acid 
One-and-a-half lb. loaf sugar, } pint water 
I oz. citric acid, a small eggspoonful essence 


of lemon. Boil the sugar and water together 


for a few minutes, and when lukewarm 
add the other ingredients. Stir well and 
bottle Two tablespoontuls are sufficient 


for a tumbler of water 
Iced coffee and tea are ac« eptable in very 
hot 


weather. Recipes for these were given 


in the last number of this magazine. If 
possible, bottle these in Phermos flasks 


or, should they not be available wrap the 
bottles in 

For 
and, if a spirit lamp is 
methylated spirit bottle is 
Should the picnk kers 


a wood 


cabbage or rhubarb leaves. 


. tea-picnic a kettle will be required 
that the 
corked 


building 


used see 
well 
rely on 
fire-lighters 
burn up 


fire, a 
the 


couple ol 


will assist damp wood to 


quickly. 
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How to Add to One’s Income 
By KATHLEEN MOORE 


Gardening for Ladies 


whatever why a 


not 


reason 


should 


_ is no 


rentlewoman succeed as a 


landscape gardener Surely she can learn as 
easily aman all there is to know about 
the work! And indeed many women cannot 
ay irpassed in the taste they show when 
the ire called on to transform a com- 

nplace and unpromising piece of land 
into an attractive garden Besides, the 

rk is not the hard work of the ordinary 

lener ; it is all head work after she has 
] t her trade, and c | only to super 
int 1 the men who work under her, o1 


place a plan and writt directions in the 


of the worku rdener who 1 

1 ting the operation 
Phere should be a very good opening tor 
oman in such a pr It ion, a nowaday 
it is the aim of everyone to make as much 





as they possibly can of their gardens, be 
they large or small I-ven people who rent 
a house by the year want as pretty a 
garden as they can get and it is generally 


the case that, though they want to surpass 
their neighbours in this respect, they have 
neither the taste nor the time to plan it 
out themselve If they entrust work of 
this kind to an ordinary working gardener 
the result will be a very commonplace and 
uninteresting one and the most will not 


be made of the land that has to be worked 


on But in the hands of a capable lady 
who thoroughly understands what will be 
most suitable for that particulat house, a 
novel and beautiful garden may be arranged. 


felt on all sides 


as. beautiful 


An ever-growing need 1 


for one urroundin to lx 


as po sible. and a mere conventional garden 











nh it 


item 
€ at 


rt ipe 


+ 


iter 
nce 
ther 
arm 
and 
lent 





with gravel paths of exceeding primness, 
and borders devoted to a _ succession of 
bedding out plants, does not content people 
as it used to do. They must have some- 
thing original, yet their own ideas on the 
subject are often hopelessly vague, and they 
re unable to imagine how their trees and 
shrubs will look, say, in five years’ time, 
ind what space they will need to grow in. 
Chey plant out flowers in impossible situa- 
tions, spending a great deal of money, and 
receiving in return only a great deal of 
disappointme nt 

If this is the case with the owners of small 
gardens, it is far more so with anyone who 


builds a new house in the middle of what 
till that moment has been a meadow, a 
heather common, or a wood There is so 


much space to be made to look attractive 
that insufficient time is spent over planning 
it all out, and what might have been a 
most beautiful garden fails to give any 
pleasure, and has cither to be silently en 
dured or entirely remodelled 

[To take up work of this kind, a gentle- 
woman must be perfectly trained. Half- 
trained amateur methods are worse than 
useless, if she wishes to make a name in her 
rofession, or to satisfy the people who 


I 

employ het Her first step is to find out 
where she can receive the best training. 
This is often to be had under a first-class 
nursery landscape gardener. It is _ better 


to work under a good man, even if she has 


to pay mort It is impossible to give an 
exact idea as to the fees demanded, as each 
nursery gardener charges a different price. 
Under him she must learn what soils are 


litable for the various kinds of trees and 


hrubs, and how to plant so as to get the best 


effect. She must thoroughly understand 
the different trees to plant in different 
spects, for what flourishes on the south 
ide of a house will not do as well in a north 
aspect and in an unprotected corner. 

Not only must she have artistic tastes 


nd a special talent for her work, but she 


must train her eye for colour, so as to know 
at a glance what flowering shrubs to mass 
together so as to get the best effect from 
them And she must also learn how to 
make the most of the grounds she has to lay 
out. She must seize on any natural ad- 
vantage that she finds in the site she 1s 


working on, and in this way give novel and 
hew aspects to it. She must not fall into 
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the error of laying it out so that it will not 
be suitable for the house it surrounds. 

When she is engaged to lay out new 
grounds or remodel old ones, she must first 
make a very careful study of the whole 
thing before she begins going into the sub- 
ject of soil, situation, and climate, if she 
wishes to be successful. 

As to the planning and laying out of a 
garden alone, there ought to be a great 
opening for this kind of work where skilled 
advice is essential. The great secret in 
planning out a small garden is not to over- 
crowd it with what would only be suitable 
if it were twice the size. Simple designs 
should be the keynote of a garden for a 
week-end cottage. Elaborate pergolas and 
borders are only appropriate when the space 
is a large one; they are not suited to a 
tiny cottage with a tiny garden to match. 

Suggestions as to what to grow on the 
outside of a house also come into the scope 
of a landscape gardener, also what plants 
to use in rock and water gardens, both of 
which are becoming so popular nowadays. 
The formal gardens of our ancestors are 
being much copied, and to make a success 
in this direction old gardens, both at home 
and abroad, should be carefully studied 
for valuable hints. 

A gentlewoman who is taking up this 
profession must have good health, and be 
strong enough to stand or walk about in 
all kinds of weather. This will be part of 
her work, not only when she is being trained, 
but after she has started on her own account. 
She must also have business capacity, and 
be quick to grasp new and artistic ideas. 
It is unnecessary for her to undertake the 
carrying out of the plans that she draws 
up. She can leave that to the people who 
employ her. In any case she need only 
supervise the local gardeners who are to 
do the actual labour. The ordinary working 
gardener who is put in charge of a small town 
or country garden is often an excellent man 
at his trade, but he lacks ideas, artistic and 


otherwise He can be trusted, however, 
to carry out the ideas of other people and 
obey their orders admirably. The lady gar- 


dener who begins with charging moder- 
ately for her work will soon have as much 
as she can undertake, whereas if her charges 
are too high she will not get on so fast. 
And she must remember that her best 
advertisement is the work that she docs. 











Little 


Susan 


A Story of Servants 


: By “MAVIS” 


had ! Never 
housekeeping, 
like it. In the 


nearly many 


time I had 


commenced 


what a 


LP uae 3 


can I 


space ot 


remember anything 


twelve months as 


had 


what 


come and and I was 


I was sure people must 


servants gone, 
ashamed at 
be saving of me and my 


To the men of the family (husband and 


household. 


grown-up sons) it was a huge joke; and 
they would humorously ask, at = every 
meal-time, “ Is ther maid in the house ?”’ 
or “ Has the new maid given notice yet ?”’ 

But to me and my girls (who shared 
mother’s household burdens) it was more 
painful than amusing. Some strange com 


had kept us con- 


bination of circumstance 
tinually chang- 
ing—and it 
looked odd, to 
ay the least of 
it that 
and went 


girls 
ime 
with 
rapidity 
Still, I 
iously 


such 


was 
cons< 
blameless in the 
matter, but 
unhappy that I 
ilmost deter- 
mined to 
up the struggle 


SO 


five 


and manage as 
I could without 





I reproached her for having served me in 
this but lightly dismissed the 
subject saying that didn’t know 
when she came, “ how soon it was a-going 
to be.” 

Then 


Way, she 


by she 


followed Emma, of easy good- 
but untidy habits— 
who always managed to imprint a_ black 


thumb on plates 


humoured disposition, 


and a greasy one on glasses 
and who lived and walked happily among 

dirty and cups, with the 

equanimity of one to the manner born. 


dish Ss, pots, 
In her days the scullery appeared to have 
built to sce many 
articles it could contain at once, for tables, 


been how unwashed 
were always strewn. 
After Emma 
came a zephyr- 
Vok ed 


shelves and floor 


damsel 
who rejok ed in 
the euphonious 

of Hilda 
rode a bi- 


name 
She 


cycle and aspir- 


ated her h’s, 
but she never 
knew what a 
clean room 


meant, or devel- 
Oy d a taste for 
doing work that 
needed doing. If 
a pudding were 
left in the oven 


servant, since in her charge, 
there seemed the result was 
none worth sure to be on 
having of two things 

Chere had cither the 
been Kate, the pudding was 
busy and « ipa too black to be 
ble who just either recognis- 
engaged hefself able or edible, 
to suit her own or the fire had 
purpose ind “ Zephyr-voiced Hilda . rode a bicycle and aspirated been forgotten, 
fill up a gap ol her h's. and the dinner, 
tim and who, alas! with it 
in less than six weck gave notice of het Hilda gave place to a girl who, trom the 
intention to leave “‘to be married, mum.” first, cried to go home—in tact I could 
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the 
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LITTLe 


never understand why she had ever left 
home—but she refused to be either filled 
with food or comforted with words. She 
divided the hours between dropping fragile 
articles from her listless fingers (to their 
infinite damage) and bellowing audibly on 
the stairs or at the kitchen door; so we 
gladly dismissed this watery-headed indi- 
vidual, and there was a lull in the storm. 

And now, behold me launching out 
into deeper waters after finer fish. I 
had yet to learn that higher wages do 
not always mean more faithful service, 
and I must say that I fared worse than 
ever. 

I engaged next a young woman who 
professed to be the acme of perfection. 
Yes, she could ‘‘ cook and serve dinner, 
supper,” anything and everything—she 
could “ clean, arrange, manage, and keep 
the house in order,”’ etc. 

And, after this, my disillusionment 


was complete I found her incapable, 
untidy, unworthy of trust. She soon 
displayed a sullen, disobedient temper, 


“Dropping fragile articles from listless 
fingers.” 


and finally decamped one Sunday morning 
before daybreak and never returned. 

You may guess I was very near despair ; 
but returning unsuccessful from a_ neigh- 
bouring registry office I met a friend, to 
whom I told my dilemma. 

She comforted me by saying that I was 
not alone in my trouble (very cold comfort, 
by the way), but told me of a good paper 
in which to advertise, and added as_ she 
left me, ‘“‘ I expect some poor soul is waiting 
to come and help you, if you could only 
find her.” 

I smiled (rather sadly, I fear), as I said 
“* Good-bye,”’ but I resolved to try her plan. 

The advertisement was duly put in: 

““A capable, trustworthy girl as Gencral 
and to assist with cooking—not under 20 
years of age.” 

Only one reply came, and that did not 
look very promising, written in a poor 
scrawly hand, and yet it was neat, and free 
from dirty finger marks (a rather frequent 
adornment to illiterate letters). It ran:— 





MADAM, 
I saw your advertisement, and I should 


“Always managed to imprint a black 
like your piace. I am short but very 


thumb on plates,” 























strong. and I can work hard. I should 
very much like to take your place, but I 
um rather short 

Yours obediently, 


SUSANNAH KIRK. 


Somehow, I do not know how, I was drawn 
to the writer (there was an air of modesty, 


candour, and earnestness in the composi- 


She lived, 


tion), and I wanted to see her. 
however, at too great a distance for an 
interview, so, after getting a fairly good 


character from her last situation (although 
the writer repeated that the girl 
“short ’’), I determined to try her, my 
mind misgiving me all the time as to how 
** short ” ght be, as such 
emphasis was laid on the fact 

Indeed, at home, my tall boys had remon 
strated. ‘Oh, don't mother ! 
perhaps she won't come up to the table.” 
But I determined to settle on her, 
and see thinking that 
perhaps her physical disability might make 
her likely to be obliging and contented. 

The came for Kirk to 
arrive—and now, ten years later, I am 
thankful for the day that brought her 

She had come by train and arrived about 


was 


Susannah m 


have her, 
was 


what she was like 


day Susannah 


dusk The cabman brought her box to 
the door, his eyes twinkling as he set it 
beside her, and I distinctly saw him give 
her a comical smile as he mounted his 
seat and looked down at her. 

I must say I was taken aback myself 
when I saw ho ‘ short she was, and I 
began to wish that I had not decided so 
hastily, dreading what would be said by all 
the big peopl in our house 

A weird little figure she looked, with a 


face, and an 
form; yet I set her 
least 


curious old expression ot 
ultogether childish 
down, in my 
ota 


mind, as at forty years 


I led the way, and, with short quick 


steps she followed me into the kitchen 
then I turned and looked into her face 
and her brave blue eyes looked fearlessly 
back into mine, as if she were as anxious 
to read me as I to read her —and, honestly 


I think from that moment we were friends 
Possibly someone thinks that a mistress 
and her maid cannot, dare not, be friends 

but I know differently, and, although, alas ! 
with many girls it would seem to be an 


absurdity an 


with 


impossibility many 
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another it would be not only possible, but 
sweetly inevitable ; just so it was with my 
“little Susan ’’ (as we soon learned to call 
her). 

I had taken my look at her, wondering 
what those small, restless hands would be 
capable of doing, and attracted by the 
patient, strong face lifted to mine. 

** How old are you, Susannah ?”’ I said. 
** You did not tell me.” 

“I am thirty, ma’am, last birthday.” 

“And only been out to service 
two years is that ? ”’ 

‘* 1 am the eldest, ma’am, and mother has 
always been weakly ; there were four boys 
after me, and then my sister, and I couldn't 
go out till Nancy was old enough to help 
mother, you : 

“But you are so small, Susannah, how 
could you look after the family ? ’ 

“Yes. ma’am, I’m little, I know, but 
that didn’t matter, I could always do things. 
I meant to, and I did. I loved mother, and 
And that was the keynote 
and be 


have 
how 


see.’ 


she wanted me.’ 

of “little 

wanted 
** And 
**QOne brother has married and the others 


Susan's’ life—to love 


how now, Susan?” 
have gone away from home, so Nancy can 
father but is not 


enough for 


do for and mother, she 


strong service.” 
“Is she small, like you ?”’ 
"* No, little but me,” 


and a funny little sigh escaped from the 


ma’am, nobody is 


are all big is 
it was the first 


resolute lips They 

I said no more then, but 
of many a talk we had which drew us 
together in the after years 


You must not suppose that, henceforth, 


trouble was over, and that the domestic 
wheels ran smoothly evermore. Not at 
all, for “ little Susan’? was quite unable to 
do many things I wanted done, and un- 
skilful in many others 


But what I did tind was what I had sought 


a long time—a girl who cared how things 
went; really and truly a co-worker with 
me 

What she lacked in skill and strength 


was more than made up in thoughtfulness, 


watchfulness, and, by and by—well, affec- 


lion 

My - little curiosity some folks called 
her, but the passing months revealed such 
worth that her was 


sterling possession 


envied me 





but 
my 


call 
ring 

be 
the 


aid 


vice 


has 
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in't 
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You will want to tell me that Susannah 
was an ideal, that there are none like her 
nowadays. She was a rarity, doubtless, 
but not an impossibility. 

One thing I must here say—the years 
have taught me something ; for mistresses 
have some things to learn as well as maids— 
all the wrong-headedness is not on one side. 
There may be faults and mistakes on both. 
At any rate, I 
think I had 
learnt to be more 
patient of my 
maid’s failings 
and little stupidi 
ties, and more 
eareful of het 
needs, and even 
her little pleasures 
and whims 

I remembered 
when life was 
very hard to me, 
that pe rhaps our 
Susans have their 
lack days too, 
when “‘the great 
ox treads on thei 
toes’’ and then 
I remembered 
that she had a 
mother of whom 
he was very 
ond; 
vould talk to her 
f her home nd 


} 
nel in in- 


and I 


expected holiday 
to visit it, and 
mething good 


send with the 


nt hom« So perhaps these things had 


omething to do with the fact that we, 


Susannah and I, lived so happily together 


lor years 

Surely a bigger, braver heart never dwelt 
whether, being the 
eldest and having to care for others, had 


In so small a frame; 


made my little blue-eyed servant so un 


elfish, or whether she had been born like 
it, | don’t know, but it never entered her 
head that anything mattered for her 


On busy days, or sick days, she stepped 
quickly and happily about as if she could 














“A weird little figure she looked.” 
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never be tired. Yet the quaint and tender 
way in which (at such times) she looked 
after me, and would suggest, “It’s time 
you went to bed, ma’am,”’ always touched 
me with gratitude. 

When sickness visited our house, and my 
youngest girl lay ill for weeks, my “ little 
Susan ’’ was a tower of strength to me. 
She would bustle along with her work 
below stairs, and 
then come softly 
intothesick-room, 
saying, ‘‘ You go 
away and _ rest, 
mistress, and I 
will do for Miss 
Annie.” 

And it did my 
heart good to see 
the fretful child 
nestle into her 
arms, and _ hear 
the soft, crooning 
lullaby as_ she 
carried her up 
and down, up and 
down the room 
until she slept. 
All through that 
long trying time 
she never failed 
me. Never com- 
plained, though 
things went hardly 
for both of us. 

It was a sad 
day for both mis- 
tress and maid 
when we parted. 








She had _ been 
home for a week, 
and when = she 
came back to me 
it was to say, “1 must go home, mistress ; 
mother wants me.” 

Nancy had died—the boys had all leit 
home, and the mother was stricken with 
age and grief. 

I could say nothing—-Susannah’s one 
road through her life of forty years had been 
where love wanted her, and she must go, 


I knew 

I am not ashamed to say that we both 
wept at the parting, for friendship made 
between worthy service and faithful appre- 
ciation is not a thing to blush for. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 
——~S0er—— 
Dear Girts anv Boys, 

Tam vy pleased to be able to tell you that [ am making arrange- 
ments for a “Llow, When, and Where Corner” for boys and cirls tn Tue 
QUIVER every mouth. Jou will at once ask what ts a “How, When, and 
Where Corner” ; but that ts a secret known only to me, and to “Alison,” 
who ts to conduct this new department. “ Alison” has explained to me 
what she means by the Corner and what she means to do with it, and I 
have asked her to tell you all about tt ii next month's Ovuiver. 

dou will find her letter near the end of our September issue. Be sure 
to look out Jor tt. our friend, 


THE EDITOR. 





A Stitch in Time Saves Nine 
By the Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 


( ys the shore near my old home in Wales It contained sixteen populous towns 
there are certain rough and rude was the most valuable portion of the domin- 


nau the Welsh people call them was this peculiarity about this distri 










and 


dykes running far out into the sea ions of the King of Ceredigion But there 
ct ol 


Phi re submerged at high tide, but when Cantref Gwaelod, it was below the level of 
t tide is low you n see them stretching the sea, and it was only protected from the 
out black and grim right into the water inroads of the waves by a great and massive 
I remember being immensely fascinated by embankment of stone 

t ht of these black and ruined dyke Now, for years and for centuries, that 


hen I asked some of the older people embankment had been a sufficient defence 
} 





they were, they told me a strange story for Cantret Gwaclod but it needed con- 
t time when t e were fields and tant attention. Whenever any sign of 
here now the blue weakness appeared anywhere workmen 

rs. ¢ in Bay flash im the in wert viltlhy on the spot to strengthen and 
ps dren have never heard the — repair it And to make assurance doubly 
th tory—of the land the = sure, watch-tow were built all along the 

1 call “* Cantref Gwaelod.” Let me wall ind watchmen appointed to guard 
t to you against the first symptoms of decay; and 
ording to the story, where the waters in addition to these watch-towers there was 
digan Bay now sweep, was once a built a ntral tle in which a prince lived 


plain, very populous and very fertile who was, shall I say, a kind of general 








VN 





superintendent of the whole wall, and whose 
business it was to see to it that the watch- 
men did their work. 

Well, it happened in the course of time 
that a prince named Seithefiyn became 


governor of the castle and superintendent of 
the wall. This Seithefiyn was a drunkard, 
and neglected his duty. And the watchmen 
in turn neglected theirs, and very soon the 


great wall began to show signs of weakness 
and decay. One only of the watchmen did 
his duty, and that was a man named Teithrin. 
He had charge of that part of the embank- 
ment which joins the land just beyond 
Barmouth, He walked from one end of the 
embankment to the other one week, and he 
saw what was happening. He saw signs of 
wear and tear everywhere. He was so 
alarmed that he made it his business to tell 
the King And when he found that the 
King could not see him, he got hold of the 
King’s son and told him. Together they 
set out at once for Seitheiyn’s castle on 
the wall. Everything looked bright and 
sunny as they hurried along the embank- 
ment, and it seemed absurd to speak of 
danger. When they reached the castle they 
found Seithehyn drinking. When they 
began to tell him their business Seithenyn 
mocked at them ‘I don't deny the wall 
is rotten,”’ he said, ‘‘ but it does its business 
and keeps the sea out.’’ They pleaded and 
argued with him, but to no purpose. ‘ The 
wall has stood for centuries, and will stand 
for centuries more if we let it alone. Cup- 
bearers, fill!’’ And so the revelling went on 
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till Seithenyn and the rest fell into a drunken 
sleep. And that very night a wild storm 
arose, and it beat upon the castle walls. 
Before long there was a crash, and a portion 
of the tower which had long been sapped 
and ruined, fell into the sea, and through 
the chasm the waters began to rush upon 
the lands of Cantref Gwaelod. Teithrin 
and the prince lit beacon fires to warn the 
inhabitants, and then fled for their lives 
across the embankment that still remained 
standing. But Seithehyn and his drunken 
crew went down into the waters. Some of 
the dwellers in the country, too, escaped, 
but the majority were overtaken by the 
surging flood, and in the morning what was 
once a fertile plain, was a seething and 
foaming sea. You have heard of the bells 
of Aberdovey? They are the bells of the 
buried Cantref calling its people to evening 
prayer. 

The story has its moral. I scarcely need 
to point it out. It is this: “ A Stitch in Time 
Saves Nine.” Little mischiefs can be re- 
paired. If allowed to grow, they may 
become past mending. And I tell you this 
old story to urge you boys and girls to 
start any mending you may have to do at 
once. Is there a little tendency to bad 
temper? Attend to it and mend it at once. 
Is there an inclination sometimes to be un- 
truthful? Attend to it and mend it at once. 
Is there a tendency to be selfish ? Attend 
to it and mend it at once. ‘A stitch in 
time saves nine.’’ Now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation. 
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A Boy on the Seashore 


Sir Isaac Newton in Anecdote 


By JAMES A. MANSON 


Qi IRTLY before his death on March 2oth, 
“’ 1727, Sir Isaac Newton reviewed his long 
and fruitful career in these immortal words : 


‘I do not know what I may appear to the 
world, but to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the seashore, 
and diverting myself in now and then find- 
a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.’’ 


Alexander the Great is said to have wept 
because he had no more worlds to conquer, 


503 


but the modesty of the philosopher, who 
knew so much that he only knew he knew 
so littlke—though really a man of mighty 
intellect, and one of the most profound 
thinkers that ever lived—was far more 
admirable than the soldier’s pride and 
spleen. 

But when little Isaac came as a Christmas 
gift to his mother in 1642 it was doubtful 
whether he would survive to be a boy at 
play, much less a clever mathematician. 
He was such a very tiny baby that he 








might have been cradled in a quart-pot, 
and two women despatched for strengthen- 
medicines did not expect to find him 


live on their return But he upset all 


alculations by living to the ripe age of 
eighty-four years 
Newton's father, who died 


famous son was born 


before his 
owned and tarmed 
the manor of Woolsthorpe in Lincolnshire 
about six miles south of Grantham, the 
Grammar School of which Isaac attended 
For some time the boy showed no sign 
of great ability 
tanding low in his class But he distin- 


neglecting his books and 
cuished himself in another respect (one 
morning the boy next above him kicked him 
everely, and caused him such pain that 
school was over, Isaac challenged him 
to fight The aggressor, a stouter lad than 
Newton, was nothing loth, and they ad- 
urned to the churchy 


the patronage ol the SCI Olmaster’s son 


where, under 


who rather maliciously egged on both boys 
by slapping one on the back and winking 


to the } 


other—the great issue was tried 
The battle is not always to the strong, and 
Isaac, smarting under the morning's wanton 
nd unprovoked attack, put so much vim 
into his onslaught that his opponent was 
glad to admit defeat 

Then the evil genints of the scene, the 
hooimaster’s son, wickedly suggested that 
Newton must treat the other as a coward 
unst the wall. There 
upon Isaac dragged the victim by the ears 


by rubbing his nose ag 


and thrust his face against the wall of the 
churcl Newton recognised that the physical 
must be followed by moral victory. Hitherto 
the vanquished youth had beaten Isaac in 
the cla but the latter did not rest until 
] had taken him down in the schoolroom 


he had already done in the churchyard 


fears need be felt wwever, for a boy 
‘ is clever with his hand and young 
Newton devoted his leisure hours to the 
making of various model He made Oo 
ite 1 model of a windmill that when 
it w placed on the top of the house the 
uls responded to the breeze In calm 
weather he was wont to show it in operation 
{ the aid of a use which becam 
ra the miller It is supposed the 
nimal drove the mill by turning a wheel 
either in its efforts to reach a bait of corn 
r by resisting, pig-wise, the pulling of a 
tring tied to its tail 
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Isaac also invented a kind of Bath-chair 
a four-wheeled could be 


surface by the person 


vehicle which 
driven on a smooth 
who sat in it He showed his schoolmates 
the best shape and sizes for their kites 
might best be preserved 
and the number and position of the points 
should be fastened 
He devised a Chinese lantern of crinkled 


how the balanc« 
string 


to which the 


1, by the aid of a candle 


paper with whi 
he lit the way to 
He tied such lanterns to the tails of his 
kites at nights, and the simple rustic folk 
at first took them for comets He was a 


ome skill, and furnished 


school on dark mornings 


draughtsman otf 
his room with picture 
by himself He 
ships, and men He had some 


drawn and framed 

animals 
facility in 
the art of verse-making, and beneath his 
portrait of Charles I 


drew portrait 


wrote these lines of 
his own composing : 





t uires t 
i ! nat t t i] 
sd s here, role ) 
r k \ r 
t 4 fe l t 
‘ " he 
x f tl » | adly = 
re t ‘ is swee 
o I yon s 
a t ernity 


In later life Newton had a distaste for 
poetry 

One of his earliest experiments was 
carried out on September 3rd, 1658, the 
day that Oliver Cromwell died. 
a strong gale that day, and Isaac tried 


There was 


to measure the force of the wind by jump- 
ing first with and then against it He next 
measured the length of each leap and 
afterwards them with 
made in both directions on a perfectly calm 
enabled to reckon the 


When his companions 


compared jumps 
day, and was thus 
force of the storm 
were astonished at the contidence with 
which he declared that a particular wind 
was a foot stronger or weaker than another 
they had known, Isaac led them to the 


scene of his experiments (rude as they were) 


and showed them the measurements and 
marks of his leay 

eriously inclined to 
science, this bent was lost on his mother 
irom chool in his 


But though Newton 


who withdrew 
fifteenth year, and 
and sell grain and 


as his father had d 


et him to till the ground 
hay and other produce 
ic betore him Every 


at Grantham, 


Saturday he went to market 




















accompanied by an old farm hand to super 
intend and advis« As soon as they reached 
town, Isaac left the haggling to his com 
panion, and buried himself among the books 
od a chemist friend. But what a waste of 
time! Why should two do the work of 
on {nd so Newton let the practical 
man go to market, whilst he made himself 

ntiorta | \ the roadside reading a 
book ot ping a model until the farm 
hand picke him up on the return jourcey. 

When he herded the flock he was just as 
heedless Little Boy Blue rhe sheep 
strayed in the meadows, and the cattle 

ere ree fooders 

ongst t mn 
the loso- 

( tiie cing 

eep i t \ His 

ther at t began 
to reali truc 
state « 1 ent 

I k to school 

final ived 

t ente! it 
Trinity ¢ | 

( Tl de- 

T 

vas strengt I by 

) vho 

ea is 

\ t\ 

rh ut itive 

t ly 

| (on 

t 
i t t cl 
i i 
‘ es IR ISAAC 
t { th Portra 
t 
raised his character and 
talent im up as a worthy example 
t Cll \ 

In 65 the students were driven from 
Cambri the plague and Isaac re 
turned f eriod to Woolsthorp« Whilst 

tt t len one atternoon Ww 

t ed an apple fall trom a 
tree t ther truck him that the force 

t ipple to the ground might 

tati t “stances, might kee p the 

t t round the earth, and hold 

t! lanct their places in the solar sys 
te t ts to which so simple an 
ncident rise led to the statement of 
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the law of gravity, which made his name 
immortal. The tree was destroyed in a 
tempest many years afterwards. It is fair 
to add, however, that this story has been 
ridiculed by some writers, who argue that 
it is absurd to suppose that a man like 
Newton waited for the fall of an apple to 
set him thinking on the subject of attrac- 
tion. Yet on the face of it the thing seems 
credible enough. ‘‘ Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth !”’ 

His life at Trinity College was quiet and 
uneventful, but we get glimpses of the man 
now and then which show him in a pleasant 
light. To a parson 
friend he was wont 
to send dozens of 
Bibles for distribu- 
tion amongst the 
poor. His secretary 
said he only saw 
him laugh but once 
It seems that he 
had lent a friend a 
copy of Euclid to 
read When he 
asked what progress 
had been made with 
the book, the friend 
answered by inquir- 
ing what use and 
benetit the study of 
Euclid would be to 
him At which re- 
ply Sir Isaac was 
‘very merry.” It 
reminded the secre- 
tary of the philoso- 
pher of Ephesfs, 
y Vanderbank.) who also laughed 

only once in his life, 


and that was to see a donkey eating thistles 


when plenty of grass grew close by 

Newton took scarcely any recreation or 
exercise, though at times he would visit 
the bowling-green either to play or to look 
on His lectures were so much above the 
heads of the students that only a few of 
them understood him, and more often than 
not he addressed a beggarly array of empty 
benches 

Like many philosophers, he was _fre- 
quently lost in thought and wholly uncon 
scious of what was going on around him. 
His absent-mindedness was at times amusing 
(to the bystander), at times embarrassing (to 
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himself). He once began to lead his horse 
up a hill, and when he intended to remount 
found it had slipped the bridle, which Sir 
Isaac had considerately carried up the in- 
cline, though the animal itself was far away. 
When he entertained would go 
to the study for wine and forget ali about 
his guests. On one occasion Dr. Stukeley, 
assistant secretary to the Royal Society, 
was asked to dinner. The meal was served, 
but the host did not appear. Stukeley, 
losing patience, took a chicken from _be- 
neath the cover, ate it up, and then placed 
the bones below the cover. By and by Sir 
Isaac entered, and after the 
compliments sat down at the table. On 
removing the cover and seeing only the 
he innocently said, ‘‘ How absent 
we philosophers are! I thought I hadn't 
dined !”’ If he went to dine in the hall 
which, however, would at 
times take the wrong turn and go out into 
the street. He would then retrace his steps, 
return to his room, and remain there. 


friends he 


customary 


bones, 


was rare—he 


The servant went into the study one 
morning with a fresh egg for his break- 
fast. He bade her leave it, saying he would 


cook it when he was ready. She told him 
to let it boil for three minutes. When she 
returned to clear the table, Newton 
leaning against the mantelpiece gazing at 
the egg in his hand, while his watch was 
boiling in the the fire. In 
order to enable his cat and kitten to enter 
or leave the study they pleased 
without giving him the trouble of rising to 
let them in or out, he had a large hole cut 
in the door for the cat and a small one for 
the kitten! It needed a 
discover that the big hole 
for the kitten also. If he 
when he rose in the 


was 


Saucepan on 


when 


philosopher to 
would not do 
fell a-thinking 
there 
serious danger of his sitting by the side 
of the bed undressed for 
in his speculations. Many and many a 
dinner and supper cooked and laid out for 
him 


morning was 


hours absorbed 


were eaten by his charwoman, whose 
wits and appetite were sharper than the 
philosopher’s 

In the case of Sir Isaac, 
high 


modes of 


plain living went 
hated all 
cruelly, he 
very fond of apples 


thinking Because he 


killing 
ilmost a vegetarian, was 
winter) of a 
wine or ale 


with 


animals was 


and (in roasted quince He 


drank only at meals, and then 


paringly He was a 


strenuous worker, as 
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a rule sleeping only four or five hours, and 


when engaged in prolonged chemical ex- 
periments sitting up night and night about 
with his This lasted 


a stretch sometimes. 


assistant for six 


weeks at 


His secretary said he had seen at the 
open window of the study a box full of 
guineas, but was never sure whether this 


was due to thoughtlessness or was meant 
to test the “fidelity of about 
him.’”’ According to the same authority, 
during the five years (1684-88) he was in 
his service, Sir Isaac kept neither cat nor 
This period covered the date (1684) 


those 


dog 
usually assigned to the ‘‘ Diamond ”’ story, 
may be true for all that. One 
winter morning, on his return from church, 
Newton found that the little dog had upset 
a lighted taper, which had set fire to several 
papers containing the results of some very 


which 


important inquiries he had been carrying 
on for years. ‘‘Oh! Diamond, Diamond,” 
said Sir Isaac; “little do you know the 
mischief you have done me!” 

Though he became wealthy, this was due 
to the simplicity of his tastes and life, not to 
a desire to hoard money. He supported his 
niece, Mrs. Pilkington, and her many children 
for several years, and so far from ignoring 
poor relations, gave one 800, another £200, 
and so on. He presented 100 guineas to 
Pound, the astronomer, paid the cost of a 
journey from Venice for James Stirling, the 
mathematician, offered to print George 
Cheyne’s book on mathematics (being so 
much hurt by the latter’s refusal that he 
declined to see him any more), and gave 
William Cheselden, the surgeon, a handful 
of guineas for a fee. When Cheselden said 
a guinea or two was the most he ought to 
Sir Isaac retorted, ‘‘ Suppose I do 
give you more than your fee?’ When 
Colin Maclaurin applied for the post of 
Professor of 


have, 


assistant to James Gregory, 
Mathematics in Edinburgh University, New- 
ton not only wrote a strong testimonial in 
his favour to the Lord Provost, but offered 
to add {£20 a year to his salary until he 
succeeded to the major office. 

He was an easy prey to swindler and 
lost bank bills of the 
value of £3,000, and it was suspected that 
a nephew of William Whiston, the translator 
of Josephus, had pocket. Sir 
Isaac refused to prosecute the alleged cul- 
and when asked how much he had lost 


impostor. He once 


picked hi 


prit 
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only answered, ‘‘ Too much.” He _ was 
rather averse from figuring in public at 
times when his shrewdness might be called 
in question rather a curious trait in an 
absent-minded philosopher! Having paid 
twice as much as it was worth for a small 
estate in Wiltshire, he was advised that 
the law courts would upset the bargain 
“For the sake of two thousand pounds,”’ 
he said, “I will not go into Westminster 
Hall to tell that I have been made a fool of.”’ 

During the reign of James II.—a time 
to try men’s souls—Newton was called on 
to play the man, and did not shirk the 
ordeal The King ordered the University 
to admit a monk to the degree of Master 
of Arts without requiring of him the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy Phe Univer- 
sity refused to obey the tyrant. Thereupon 
it was summened to appear by deputies 
before Commissioners at Westminster. Only 


the firmness of Newton averted a disgraceful 
surrender. Some weak-kneed deputies were 


willing to grant the degree, previded it 
should not be regarded as a precedent 
“This is giving up the question,” said 
Newton; and, legal advice being taken, 
his opinion was upheld. The brutal Jeffreys 
bullied the deputies, the illustrious philo- 
sopher among them—what a spectacle !— 
and did his best to terrorise them. But the 
University did not quail, and the King was 
beaten 


The part he had played at such a crisis 
pointed out Newton as a desirable member 
for the University, and he sat in the short 
Parliament which had to deal with the 
delicate matters connected with the pro- 
clamation of William and Mary. By _ his 


moderate but statesmanlike views on the 
question of allegiance Newton succeeded in 
allaying much of the disaffection at Cam- 
bridge [Though he stood well with the 


new sovereigns and with Anne, he was not 
a courtier out and out. Deslandes, the 
‘ } ; 

French philosopher, dined with him once. 


After dinner he said that Newton, instead 
of toastin kings and princes—‘t whom 
philosophers generally do not know and 


seldom associate with ’’—Newton drank to 
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the health of all honest persons, of what- 
ever country. ‘‘ We are all friends,’ he 
declared, ‘‘ because we unanimously aim at 
the only object worthy of man, which is the 
knowledge of truth. We are also all of 
the same religion ; because leading a simple 
life, we conform ourselves to what is right, 
and we endeavour sincerely to give to the 
Supreme Being that worship which, accord- 
ing to our feeble lights, we are persuaded 
will please Him most.’’ 

Newton was summoned from Parliament 
to his mother’s sick-bed, and nursed her 
throughout the fever which carried her off 
(1689), giving her with his own hand her 
medicines, applying and dressing the blisters, 
and sitting up with her all night. 

When Master of the Mint, a post to which 
he was appointed in 1699, there was great 
delay in the coinage of copper money, which 
certain persons in their own interest were 
not anxious to promote. Newton was 
offered £6,000 to hasten slowly in the matter. 
He assured the agent that no bribe would 
prevent him from doing his duty. The man 
pleaded that his principal was a great 
Duchess. ‘‘I desire you to tell the lady,” 
Newton answered, ‘“‘that if she were here 
herself and had made me this offer, I would 
have desired her to go out of my house ; 
and so I desire you, or you shall be turned 
out.” 

Sir Isaac was of middle height, and in 
later life inclined to be stout. From the 
age of thirty his hair was white as silver, 
and he had a pleasant, comely look; he 
never wore glasses, and at his death had 
all his teeth but one. He spoke little in 
company, and his conversation is said not 
to have been agreeable. It would have 
been strange if such a man had much small 
talk. But there is no doubt that he was of 
marked humility and simplicity of mind. 
Bishop Burnet, who was on terms with all 
the great people of his day, including the 
very highest in the land, bore emphatic 
witness to the nobility of Newton’s char- 
acter, for he said of him in beautiful lan- 
guage that he was the whitest soul he ever 
knew. 











The Crutch-and-Kindness League 





By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


T is many years since I saw any Bills of 
Lading, but at one 
familiar enough 
them has stuck to me 
its grave and deep import 
the vessel held themselves lable for all loss 


time they were 


and a phrase embodied in 
ever since because of 
The owners of 
or damage to the cargo, but with sundry 
exceptions, the notable being when 
said loss or damage occurred by ‘the act 
of God.”’ I suppose that meant that they 
were willing to take risks on the common, 
human run of life, but declined responsibility 
for the actions of the Mightiest of the mighty. 
If it were a matter of carelessness 
manship, or loss of market by negligence, 
they were willing to bear the cost (probably 
because always the 
shifting the liability someone 
but the smashing of the ship by a thunder- 
bolt, or any similar calamity beyond the 
power of man to prevent—tor 
this they reverently disclaimed all lability. 


most 


bad sCa- 


there was chance of 


upon else), 


foresee or 


Whether expressed in so many words or 
not, this saving clause operates over a wider 
area than is touched by Bills of Lading, for 
it enters into all human affairs, and moulds 
and modifies them more than we commonly 
think It lies at the very heart of that great 
field of life to which we the name of 
“Humanity.” Let a man be brought to 
want at last, for instance, through laziness, 
drink, gambling or pleasuring, and he ex- 
cites comparatively little sympathy ; it was 
all his own doing, we say, and as he chose to 
In other 
he is held responsible for his own 

But when it is a poor fellow who 


give 


make his bed, so he must lie on it. 
words 

actions 
has been brought down by sheer misfortune, 
by sickness 
others 


accident, or the wrong-doing of 
then every humane heart extends its 
compassion and readily gives what help it 
act of God,’’ not 


and we ourselves are 


can, for this has been “ the 
the man’s own fault 
yet in the flesh 
may 


and know not what a day 
bring on us 

We see this reverence for the Higher Hand 
working in all human affairs, but 
spicuously in the case of children, especially 
orphans. It little harsh at 


very con 


may sound a 


first, yet I confess I am rather slow to pity 
an orphan boy if he has health, strength and 
ordinary intelligence. My reason is one that 
has come out of a fairly large experience 





founded on the good-heartedness of mer- 
chants, tradesmen, and other men of affairs, 
Many and many 
if they could give 
and almost 
has been that they were very sorry 


a time I have asked these 
a boy his first situation 
invariably the answer at first 
but they 
but they 
and so forth, and 
But when I have mentioned that 


had no vacancy at the moment 
would keep him in mind 
so forth 
the lad was an orphan, and told something 
of the pitiful circumstances, what a change 
has taken pl ice ! been the 
look, the interest, and 
rarely has the day ended before the lad has 
got his foot on the ladder 
recognition of 
“act of God ”’ 


There has 
softened awakened 
And this prompt 
the ditference between the 
and the acts of men I have 


again and again found, even in quarters 
where I least expected it. 
Which brings me to the point—the 


merciful work of the Crutch-and-Kindness 
League Its 
child-cripples—poor 
don Of these 
in the Metropolis, and their sad and suffering 
lot in every ca is ‘the act of God.” No 
attached to the children them- 

to their parents 
rmed or spinally weak 
were bright and healthy 


concern is altogether with 
child-cripples—in Lon- 


there are more than 9,000 


blame can be 
and rarely 


Some were born def« 


selves very 
others for a time 
children 
the straight 


but there came some sickness, and 
limbs crooked, or 
there was some accident, and the once bonnie 
and it might all 
happen to your children or mine to-morrow ! 
Ah! there is no father dandling his lusty 
child on his no mother nestling her 
healthy bairn, but must feel sympathy with 
these poor, wee suffering mites, for their 
state is ‘‘ the act of God,” and by that act 
He appeals to the favoured and the strong 
to pity help the weak ones The 
mystery of it all 


were leit 


bairn was maimed for life 


knee 


and 
beyond our power to 


solve, but we know there is such a thing as 
the mission of suffering ; it is a part of God's 
great plan in schooling the race and it 1s 
just in the measure in which we respond to 
the appeal that the best that is in our own 
hearts is brought out 

But even when there is the sympathetic 
heart there are often hindrances in the way 
through distance, want of means, and such 


These difficulties are overcome by the 


like 











Crutch-and-Kindness League. All it asks 
of each member is—that he shall write a 
letter once month at least to some crippled 
child, concet 
given, or if at any time unable to write, to 


ning whom ail particulars are 


send some picture postcard, bit of ribbon, 
or other small token to cheer the young 
heart in its loneliness with thoughts of the 
friend w mut in the big world of health. 
Who cannot do so much? In _ loneliest 


crowded city, youngest and 
oldest, invalid or strong, all can do it, and 


what a boon it is to the wee sufferer! All 
further particulars concerning the League 
may be had for a stamp from Sir JOHN 


Kirk, Secretary, Ragged School Union, 
John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, 


W.¢ 
Our New Members 
Miss N. Adams, Clive Vale, Hastings ; Miss 
I nd Miss A. Scott, Torrington, Devon ; 


Miss Gourley, Oxford; Miss and Master 
Dowling, Broxbourne, Herts. ; Miss D. M. 
Carlisle, Sunningdale, Berks. ; Miss A. E 

lal \ Narborough, nr. Leicester ; 
M N. H. Kirkham and Mrs. Musson 
Bar Miss Dorothy and Miss 
Winifred Lyward, Bois-Colombes, France ; 
Mr. I Sainsbury, Rhode Island, U.S.A. ; 
Miss M. 1] Minkley, Southwell, Notts. ; 
Bramley Moor, nr. York ; 


Miss Sadie and Miss J]. S. Gladstone, Durham; 
Miss I E.H Newport, Isle of Wight ; 
Miss Mary Parlett, Tooting Common, $.W 
M Coll Windermere; Miss E. Legal- 
=. 3 lerseyv: Miss C. Meeson, Wick 
ford, I x: Miss H. Denholm, WNilgreggan, 
Dumbart re: Master Leslie Fawcus 
Hythe, Kent Mrs. Hayward, Muswell Hill 
N.; M Mar Matheson, Brondesbury, 
T.Weos M Rat Colombo, Ceylon ; 
Miss Ver S Edinburgh, N.B 
Miss Ru Elmer, Chelmondiston, Ipswich ; 
Miss Edith Carter, Oakham, Rutlandshire ; 
M ft McNeilly, Grenada ; Miss Elsie 
Heal, Tat New Zealand ; Miss H. Reid 
Christie, Dut n, New Zealand ; Miss Pope, 
East I ; Mi Nettie Hammond, Vent- 
nor, I of Wight ; Miss Hasler, Southamp 
ton; M \. Alston, Preston, Lancs. ; Mrs 
Mi P. Whiteroft, Kilkenny, Ireland ; 
M | Ik | Hove, Sussex; Miss A 
Whitt t Shanklin, Isle of Wight ; Mrs 
A ti Cot Bristol ; Mrs. Beatley, 
Norw ; M H. HL. FitzGerald, Mountrath, 
Cue ( - M M. E. Campbell, Wil- 
vT 1) rtonshire : Mi (;wendolen 
Phil | Pooti S.W.: Miss Christina 


Ml | Ie bsworth. Wood Green, N.; 
Cl Beeston, Notts : Miss 
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Doris Sadd, Reedham, R.S.0.; Miss L. 
Willison, Swansea ; Miss A. Marshall, Low- 
thorpe, Hull ; Miss A. M. McIver, Co. Derry, 
Ireland ; Miss D. Goodman, nr. Ampthill, 
Beds. ; Miss M. Wathes, Cape Town, South 
Africa; Miss Hazel Duckworth, East- 
bourne; Miss Craig, Portstewart, Ire- 
land; Miss Evelyn Hay, Coleraine, 
Ireland; Miss E. M. Pegg, Nuneaton ; 
Master Dick Gillan, Minehead, Somerset ; 
Miss Lucie Hudson, nr. Stockport, Derby- 
shire; Master Cecil B. Knight, Horbury, 
Yorks.; Miss G. D. Flint, Newbury, 
Berks. ; Miss Rhoda Mitchell, Halewood, 
nr. Liverpool; Miss A. J. Welch, Newark- 
on-Trent, Notts.; Mrs. Herring and Miss 
Ada Rowe, Dulwich, S.E.; Miss Leacock, 
Barbados, B.W.I.; Miss M. Goodhart, 
Adelaide, South Australia; Mrs. Roe and 
Miss J. M. Jones, Sligo, Ireland ; Miss E. L. 
Frost, Ilford, Essex; Miss M. Sanders, 
Aintree, Liverpool; Miss Cicely Young, 
Sevenoaks ; Miss F. A. Stone, Kilkenny, 
Ireland ; Miss Florence Reeves, Church End, 
Finchley, N. ; Miss E. Mitchell, Rondesbosch, 
Cape Colony ; Mrs. Moffat, Quebec, Canada ; 
Miss Morgan, Bournemouth; Miss May 
Mooney, Auckland, New Zealand; Miss 
Muriel Scott and Mr. W. Morgan, Waitu, 
New Zealand ; Lady Le Hemte, De Vere 
Gardens, W.; Mrs. Douglas Miller, Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex; Miss J. D. Ogilvie, 
Horsham ; Miss L. G. Spencer, Malmesbury, 
Wilts. ; Miss Eva and Miss Gertie Buttle, 
Wharram, York; Miss Jessie and Master 
James Simpson, Forfar, N.B.; Miss I. M. 
Slesser, Christchurch, New Zealand; Miss 
Alice Paine, Bexhill ; Mr. Vickery, Bourne- 
mouth; Mr. W. J. Berry, Moxhall, Bir- 
mingham ; Miss Aileen Harper, East Guild- 
ford, West Australia ; Miss L. Marx, East- 
bourne ; Miss Florence Botterill, Driffield, 
Yorks. ; Miss L. W. Hill, Leigham Court 
Road, S.W.; Miss May and Miss Gladys 
Woolcock, Miss Johnson Mrs. Nearson, 
Miss S. Marshall, and Miss Kockkock, Fal- 
mouth ; Mrs. Pittard, Miss L. Herbert, Miss 
M. Driffield, Miss White, and Miss Hutchin- 
son, Bournemouth ; Miss Marjorie Webb, 
nr. Royston, Herts. ; Miss Theobald, Ilfra- 
combe ; Miss Gladys Janes, Egham, Surrey ; 
Miss M. Godley, Brierley Hill, Staffs. ; Mrs. 
Brown, Edinburgh, Scotland ; Mrs. Ham- 
mond, Colwyn Bay, Wales; Miss D. E 
Collins. West St. Leonards, Sussex; Miss 
\ Cc. Jobbins, Gateshead ; Mrs. Payne, 
Stoke Newington, N. : Miss Constance Miller, 
West Hampstead N.W.; Miss A. E. Ed- 
mondson, Penrith, Cumberland ; Mrs. Divers, 
Canton, Cardiff; Miss Doreen and Master 
Jack Drake, Cheltenham; Mr. R. Judge, 
High Halden, Kent; Miss A. Brindley, 








Ro? 


Bournemouth ; Miss D. Courthorpe, Wad 


rst ; Miss Alice Crabb 


Miss Margaret B. West 


sussex : Southsea, 


Hants. ; Miss Marjorie King and Miss F. I: 
Morris Folkestone; Master Jack Gale, 
Calne Wilts.; Miss C. Green, Lewes 
Sussex: the Misses Shaw, Greenfield, nr 


Oldham ; Miss A. C. Baines, Margate ; Mrs. 
Brodie, Bickley Kent: Mrs. Wood, Vow- 
church nr Hereford; Miss I. Goacher 
Hampstead Heath N.W Miss Jean 
Hughes, Bala; Mrs. Henry W. Irving, Marl 
borough, Wilts Mrs. Rawlinson Henkel, 
Penna, U.S.A.; Mrs. Griffiths, Ashfield, 
Sydney ; Miss E. M. Verralls, Birmingham ; 


Miss Mary Newington, Etchingham, Sussex ; 
Miss M. A. Hards, Ewell, Surrey ; Miss F. E 
Shore, Cheshire ; Miss M. R. Trevor Roper 
Taunton, Devon; Mi \. Bowden, Craig- 
y-don, Llandudno; Miss Enid Apperby 

Millway, Reigate ; Misses Elsie and Frances 
Sutton, North End, Portsmouth ; Miss M. ] 


Paul, Belfast, Ireland ; Misses Margery and 
Eleanor Roberts, Ferns, Co. Wexford, Ire 
land; Mrs. Todd, Len! Kent ; Miss 
A.M. Hicks, nr. Stowmarket, Suffolk ; Mrs 
Duncan, Anstruther, Fifeshire, N.B Miss 
Daisy Stephen, Bitterne, Hants Miss |] 

Sharman Camden Road NW Mrs 
White, Congresbury, Somerset ; Misses H 
W.and A. L. Milligan, Elie, Fife, N.B. ; Miss 
E. McKerners, Salt Lake City, U.S.A Miss 
Edith Our Ich, Manitoba, Canada; Misses 


Norah and Agnes Holroyde, St. Paul's Cray, 


Kent; Miss Winifred Smith, Kamsbury, 
Wilts Miss M. L. Wilson, Tynemouth 
Devon; Miss F. M. Nye, Takeley, Essex ; 
Miss Dorothy Pollard Ossett Yorks 

Miss Enid Groves, Dawlish, Devon; Miss 
Rose Hogben, Eastry, S.O Miss Geere 
Brighton ; Miss Gibbs Aylesbury ; Miss 
Elsie Brodie, Bickley, Kent; Miss Evelyn 
Holland, Weymouth; Mi A. kL. Edding 
ton, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia; Mrs 
Harmshaw, Stonebridge, Worcester; Mrs 
r.~ 4 Thomas, Mathry, S.0 Pembroke 
shire; Master Jack Lain, Bedford ; Miss 
Ethel M. Awmach, Huby, nr. Leeds ; Mrs 


| Hutchinson 
Misses Edith 


Broughton, nr 
and kisi 


Kettering ; 
Draper 


Heaton 


Haywards Heath, 
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Mersey, Manchester ; Nurse Kennedy, Gipsy 
Hill, S.E Mrs. Mackean, Lewisham, S.E ; 
Mrs. Gile hrist Wat het, Some rset 4 Miss 
I. Hobson, Carrick-on-Shannon, Treland ; 
Miss Louie Richford, Gloucester ; Mr. Ernest 


W. Orry 3oston, Lincoln; Miss Mary 
Cooper, Edinburgh N.B Master Blair 
Oliphant, Blairgowrie, N.B Mrs. Little 
Rayleigh, Essex ; Mrs. Budd, Grange-over- 
Sands, Lancs. ; Mr. J]. S. Grainger Clapham, 
S.W.; Miss M. L. Harris, Heckington, Lin- 
coln; Miss E. Holland, Walworth, S.E.; 
Miss Ali S Holland, Weymouth 4 Mrs. 
and Master Tom Bishop, Lanarkshire ; Miss 
M. Peat and Miss Annie Farnhale, Rich- 
mond, Yorks Miss Kathleen Holloway, 
Market Harborough, Leicester ; Miss A. E. 
Smith, Mansfield, Notts Mrs. Legg, 
Southampton ; Miss Lizzie Bird, Oldham 
Lancs Miss Kate Watts, nr Bristol ; Miss 
Evelyn Fitch, Putney, Middlesex; Miss 
M. E. Baker, Maryland, U.S.A Miss A 
Parkes, Plympton, S$. Devon ; Mrs. Awmack, 
Huby, nr. Leeds; Mrs. Moore, Warwick ; 
Miss Branscombe, Highwick, nr. Newton 
Abbott ; Miss Bessie Forsyth, Waiki, New 


Zealand ; Miss Elsie White, via Morrisville, 


New Zealand; Miss L. Piper, Miss Hol- 
landby, and Miss Hawes, Haywards Heath ; 
Miss M. Carter, Helston, Cornwall; Miss 
Violet Asberry Barmby Moor, Yorks. ; 
Misses Ivonne and Beatrice Fox, Hamp- 
stead, NW Miss Wootton, Ontario, 
Canada ; Miss C. Adams, New Headington, 


Hamilton, N.B.; 
Ceylon ; 


Miss E. Gibson 
Schroeder, Mirigame 
Bentley and Miss E. Kenyon, 
Manchester ; Miss Joyce 
Falkner, Miss Beryl Grace, 
Miss Zoe Patchett Miss 


nr. Oxford ; 
Miss Dulcie 
Miss Miriam 
Broadbottom, nr 
Grace, Miss Lily 
Miss Irene Edinger 


Grace Jlenderson Miss’ Rose Thompson, 
and Master Rak igh Grace, Blenheim, New 
Zealand ; Miss Alice Pyatt and Miss Shar- 
ratt Ruge ley statis Miss Lily New, 
Devizes, Wilts Miss ] Blease, | iverpool ; 
Miss Ethel Woollett, Exeter ; Miss Daisy 
Avenell, Auckland, New Zealand; Mrs. 
J. Kk. Corrigan, Taranaki, New Zealand ; 
Miss Geraldine Hunter, Ontario, Canada ; 
and Miss Frances B. Greig, Elgin, N.B. 
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A Holiday Prayer 
O GOD. Who hast given us Thy world to 

enjoy and to love, help us to see 
Thee in its glories and beauties, and through 
the wonders of hill and sky and sea to come 
closer to Thee, Who hast made them all for 
Thy children. Bless all who rest for a 
little while from the stress and care of daily 
toil, and send us back to our service with 
new strength and hope, because we have 
been refreshed and blessed by Thy mercy ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.— 


MADAME GUYON 
a mJ 
Even as Thou Wilt 


HRIST’S mercy, like water in a vase, 
takes the shape of the vessel that 
holds it. On the one hand, His grace is 
infinite, and “‘is given to every one of us 
iccording to the measure of the gift of 
Christ with no limitation but His own 
inlimited fulness ; on the other hand, the 
mount we practically receive from that 
inexhaustible tore is determined by the 


measure and the purity and the intensity 
of our fait On His part there is no 
limit but infinity ; on our side the limit is 
our capacity nd our capacity is settled 
by our desire His word to us ever 1s, 


‘Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 
Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D 





Influence 
} honed life of mine that seems but as mine 
own, 
To mar or glorify at will, might be 
The only Bible that some soul hath known, 
The only chart on God's eternal sea. 
—MINNIE F. HAUENSTEIN. 


& a 
The Hidden Fountain 


NE summer day, a traveller strolling for 
rest and pleasure near the mouth of 

the Columbia River, where there is a large 
rise and fall of the tide, came at low tide 
upon a splendid spring of pure, fresh water, 
clear as crystal, gushing up from the rocks 
that two hours before had formed the river’s 
bed. Twice a day the salt tide rises above 
that beautiful fountain and covers it over; 
but there it is, down deep under the salt 
tide, and when the tide has spent its force, 
and gone back again to the ocean’s depths, 
it sends out its pure waters fresh and clear 
as before. So, if the human heart be really a 
fountain of love to Christ, it will send out 
its streams of fresh, sweet waters even into 
the midst of the salt tides of politics or 
business. And the man who carries such a 
fountain into the day’s worry and struggle 
will come out again at night, when the 
world’s tide has spent its force, with clean 
hands, sweet spirit, and conscience void of 
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ffence toward God and man. ‘‘ Whosoever 


irinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water 


springing up into everlasting hife.”’ 


a & 


A Woman's Prayer 


trogen Who knowest every need 1 
Help me to bear each cross and not 


Without complaint 


O Lord, Thou knowest l how dark the wa 
Guide Thou my footstef tt stra 

G me fresh faith for ) TT 

Lest I should ever dou Wig) 


nd make compla 


G me a heart, O Lov } ndui 
Helf fo keep il Pu 
la ne unselfisi ful, tvu 
I } act ri ile } I 
i heet nient / 
He } { 10 Wn 1 wv 
\la } uva hear 
; i 
5 1 the 1 } 
/ ef ontent / 
y m 


The Enriching Years 


"THI 
I - 


1 carrying an oldne 


poetry of all growing hfe consists 


into a newness 


a past into a future, alway: So only can 
ur days possibly be bound ‘ each to each 

tural piety I would not for the 
world think that twenty years hence I should 
l e ceased to see the things which I se 
now, and love them still It would make 


liie wearisome be vond ¢ xpre sion if I thoug! t 


that twenty years hence I should see them 
st as I see them now, and love them with 
no deeper love because ft other visions ot 


their lovableness And so there comes this 


lee] nd simple rule tor any man as he 
line dividing one 


from another, the 


period of his 
same rule which he 
may use also as he passes through any 
Mike it a 


faith, 


uch you shall realise 


your 
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shall 
your faith new and greater things 


and also in which you expect of 


Take 
held it 
as you 
go forward ; but as you go, holding it, look 
on it with continual and confident expecta- 


what you believe and are, and 


in your hand with new firmness 


tion to see it open into something greater 


and truer.—PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


ut we 


The Tonic of Affliction 


HE air from the 
tremely 


sea of affliction is ex 
invalid 

like a warm 
tendency to unbind the 
but the cold 


turdy 


beneficial to Chris- 


tians. Continued prosperity 
atmosphere, has a 
sinews and soften the bones ; 
hardy 
Unbroken 


undervaluing of 


winds of trouble mike us 


and well braced in every part 


often leads to an 


mercies and forgetfulness of the Giver; but 


Success 


sunshine leads us to 
H. SPURGEON 


the withdrawal of the 
look for the sun.—CHARLES 


& as 


The Best Cure for Weariness 
HERE is nothing which 
for rest to the 
simple religious faith in the 
tender 


fives a chance 
over-tired nerves so 
surely as the 
and Providence 


overruling, wise 


which has us in its keeping. It is in chafing 
the « 


tire ourselves immeas 


against mditions of our lives that we 


irably It is in being 
anxious about things which we cannot help 
that we often do the 
\ simple faith in God 


moment, and not 


most of our spending 
which practically and 
theoretically 


every only 


and on Sundays rests on the knowledge 
that He cares for us at 
care for thos vho are the dew 
will do much to give the tired 


Do not Spe nd 


least as much as we 

st to us 
nerves the 
feeling of the bird in its nest 
like the 


in climbing on yourself, but lay 


clematis 
hold on 


what strength you have 


things which are eternal 


Hope Never Dieth 


a ws dead /’"’ my spirit cru i, 
But an angel } / 
2 When élernity 2 r } 

Ind God's l for man 1 led 
You may sa\ r t befor 


‘Hope is dead.” 














“The Quiver’ Good Conduct 
Medals 


| HAVE much pleasure in awarding 

med to a boy and girl in connection 
with 7 National Retuges for Homeless 
ind Destitute Children. rhe bovs of the 
Fortescue House School, Twickenham, have 
chosen their comrade, Robert Forrest Mur- 
doch, aged fourteen, to receive THE QUIVER 





Good Cor t Medal and Prize. The 
superintet nt writes: ‘* Murdoch has been 
elected Oun Prize Winner, receiving no 
less than 105 votes. H. Walker was second 


with seven votes; H. Williams third with 
three votes; and J. Collins fourth with 
two vote 


The girls of the Ealing Home have chosen 
Margaret Rowland aged fourteen The 
Superintendent reports: ‘‘ She has been in 
the Home three years, and is a gentle well- 
mannered girl, always ready to do a kindness 
lor anyon She had seventy-five votes out 
of a_ possibl wo. I think it is an 


excellent choice.” My readers will be 












pleased to see the photegraphs of the two 
prize-winners on this page. 


ne) 


>? 
Our New Serial 


| expect all my readers are following with 

deep interest Morice Gerard’s serial, 
‘The League of Life,” which started last 
month. <As the stery develops I know that 
the sympathy of the readers of THE QUIVER 
will go out to the effort it depicts to help 
and brighten the lives of the toiling masses. 
“The League of Life’’ exists only in the 
imagination of the story-writer, yet I like to 
believe that the principles of that “‘ League ”’ 
are adopted and acted upon by many 
thousands of Christian people the world 
over. Its two objects, “to refrain from 
hurting, to help,” and its two rules,“ to try 
to do some good every day, to give a fraction 
of income to some Christian or philanthropic 
object,”” may be adopted by all of us. It 
is not even necessary that we wear any dis- 
tinctive badge or sign, for Christian living, 
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sof 


wever quiet it be, has a way ol showing 
itself and revealing to the world the principles 
that lie beneath. I should like to have the 
opinion of my readers on the League which 
Mr. Gerard is sketching out ; what do you 
think would be the practical effect of such a 


? 


League in real life 
<sje 


The Tennyson Centenary 


| SHOULD like to call the attention of 
my readers to the paper on Tennyson 


which appears in this issue. It is exactly a 
hundred years ago that the great poet of 
the Victorian era was born, and during 
the coming month we shall be hearing a 


This is a not 
Lincoln, Darwin, 
Gladstone. 


great deal of his centenary 
able year for centenaries 
Tennyson, and in December 


<jJeo 

For the Children 
| HAVE been wondering for some time 

if it were not possible to get into closer 
touch with the young readers of these pages 
and the first result of this will be seen in the 
announcement in the children’s section of a 
‘How, When, and Where Corner,” to be 
conducted by ‘“ Alison.’’ May I ask for the 
co-operation of my adult readers to bring 
this new departure under the notice of boys 
and girls ? Full particulars will be given in 
the September number 


sje 


A Magazine for Children 

S” AKING about children reminds me 
of the splendid advance that Little 

Folks is making. Little Folks has long been 

the favourite magazine for boys and girls 

and it has recently started a new series in a 


new form and style. I have been able to 
see an advance copy ot the August issue 
which is really a splendid holiday numbet 


for the little ones It contains most excellent 
stories, pictures, and articles for the holiday 
and the frontispiece is a_ beautiful 
oloured picture by Alice Cook. 


season 


sje 


Our Next Month's Issue 
| HAVE 


some particularly interesting 


articles and stories for our September 
For an opening story I am intro- 
QUIVER 


number 


ducing a new writer to THE 
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Oswald Wildridge. Mr 


Wildridge 1s 
ticularly happy in dealing with the strong 
bracing life of the Dales, and his new story 


paf- 


“Cap'n Davie’s New Pilot,” which will 
appear next month, shows us the tactful 
way in which ‘Cap'n Davie” assists the 
new vicar on his “trial trip’’ amongst the 


population of Mumberson. 
sje 


Recollections of Ian Maclaren 


AN MACLAREN still lives in the hearts 
of Anglo-Saxon readers the world over, 
and I am pleased to announce that Professor 
Black, D.D., is contributing his recollections 
of Dr. Watsen for our next issue. 


<je 


“Is England becoming Less 
Christian?" 

HERE has been much talk of. late 

of the decline in Church attendance 

and many good people have become pessi- 
mistic with regard to organised Christianity 
in our own country. In several of the 
denominations there notable 
decline in membership, and there are other 
disquicting features. Personally I believe 
that the outlook in the Christian faith was 
never better than at the present time. I 
have, however, secured the opinions of 
leading men in the Church of England and 
the Free Churches on the subject, “Is 
England becoming less Christian ? ’’ and this 
symposium will appear in our September 
number. 


has been a 


sje 
“The Folly of Growing Old” 


HOSE who complain of the ageing 
etiect that the stress of modern 
life has upon mankind, will find much to 


provoke their interest if not their agreement 
in the charming essay from the pen of Mr 
St. John Adcock, upon ‘* The Folly of Grow- 
ing Old,” which appears in Cassell’s 
Magazine for this month (ther interest- 
ing articles in the same issue are ‘* Daughters 
of the Snows,” an some dls- 
tinguished Canadian artists, and 
“Homes of the Future,” in which Mr 
Ernest H. Rann shows the many advantages 
ot hotel life, and prophesies the time when 
people will avoid the troubles of housekeep- 
ing by living in one or other of the luxurious 
hotels which are springing into being. 
Lovers of fiction will be delighted with the 
Six splendid stories the magazine contains. 
THe LE pitor. 
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ENO’S “FRUIT 
SALT’ 


A Household Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of 
Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. Itis 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, 
most Invaluable to Travellers, Emigrants, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 


EN ‘Fr SALT’ a ts the Functions of the Liver, 
B Skin, and ineys by Natural Means: thus the blood is 
i from | or other hurtful matters, the foundation 

i Is, Fever, Worry, Blood Poisons, &c. 

ere it has been taken in the earliest 

4s, in innumerable instances, prevented 

CAUTION. —/vamine the Capsule and see that it is marked 
EN } ' otherwise you have the sincerest 


7 \ 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
WORKS, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemiste and Stores everywhere. 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


SPECIAL 





PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES 


HAVE SECURED 


32 AWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE. 
s _ 














C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lio, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 








Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE Warewouse - 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 








House-work means a lot 
of standing, but fatigue is 
very much lessened if one 
uses Redfern’s Navy :: 


Rubber Heels. 


From Boot Repairers everywhere. 
Write for Booklet. Redfern’s Rubber Works, Hyde. 



















IF sufferers would oniy TRY 


the EGZOLINE ’remenics 
















A WONDERFUL COMPLETE REMEDY. 
Ointment, 1/14. pXs 
Tablets, 1/14. 
Soap, 6d. 
POSTAGE, 3d. 
Veterinary 
Ointment, 
Tablets, 
and Soap 
also 













SS ee eee RASHES, SPOTS, PIMPLES, BAD LEGS 


THEY COULD GET CURED. 


A gentleman writes: “ My sister was troubled 20 years with eczema. 
She only used half a pot and was absolutely cured.” A lady says: “Your 
pots are worth 20s 

incurable.” WHAT MORE 


Write W.W. HUNTER, Regent St., Swindon, Wilts. 












on ECZEMA 


AND SKIN DISEASES 














The Reasonable and Reliable Course. 


was cured after being sent home from hospital as 
NEED BE ADDED? 





TESTIMONIALS FREE, 
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Paty HLM. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


- GUARANTEED GENUINE mergueprenes ea 

ig Soa eet hehe ee is made the readers of 
(Quiver, Or pt of p 0 

we wil forward DIRK 7 FROM ‘Ol Kk LOOMS to 

your address one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS 

WOVEN REVERSIBLE haere ne nll 






















&c., handsomely bordered, in 30 different Turkey pat- 
ter nN fashionable self-shade { Crimson, Greens, 
Blues, and Art ¢ t to suit all requirements, and 
LARGI ENOUGH TO COVER AN\ mpcteon 

ARY-SIZED ROOM These Carpets will be sent 
as sample (¢ po with ” FREE RU thus sh wing 
the lentical quality G sini — 
sizes. They are made of material equal to woo 
being a speciality o ir own, can ily be btait = 
direct from ou ns, thus saving the purchaser 
all middle profits 

OVER 400,000 SOLID) DURING THE 
PAST TWELVE MONTHS. Money willingly 
returned if not ed Tiousands of Repeat 
Ordersand Unsolicited Testimonials received. 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


Wiuh every Carpet we shall absolutely 
give away a very handsome Rug to 


Carpets and Twe fuge tr 10/0 





REPEAT 
ORDERS RECEIVED 
FROM THE 
ROYAL PALACE, 














STOCKHOLM. 

67, Lewin Road re < S.W., | 1 I rk Essex Road, I fon, N 
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The Gigantic Sale of the “Queen's Royal” Houschoild 


HEARTHRUGS 


In a Sg ees ve RICH TURKEY PATTERNS, ‘ ‘ 13 ft. 
‘ ' frat 
i um ' * Special Offer 
59, 113, | 22- 
« Mark on ali ¢ / Beware of imitatior sem t th r yazine 


Gigantic Sale of the “ Queen's Royal" Houschold Reversible Rich 
Turkey Pattern 


(Trade Mark on all Goods. 
Beware of imitations.) amievap ) 


ADMITTEDLY THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. W ty, with 
Reduced 411 Reduced 11 Reduced 196 
Bale Pvice, 6 Bale Price, 136 4 Fale Price, 2 
76 15- 26 
9 ; 166 f w 
106 " 18 356 
paz tt 21 

Hodgson & Sees’ “Queen's Royal” Carpets are impervieus to dust; the dirt cannot penetrate them. 

rA A ' ! AKT! } INET N KE Dt b fAnies HEARTHR GS, 
KIRT 


F. HODGSON & SONS “Sr Mapancarer, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 




















Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


CLOSE OF PAUL’S SECOND 
JOURNEY 


icis Xv I—22 


AUGUST Ist. 


Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The unbelieving Jews. 
(2) Paul's vision: its comfort and assurance. 
(3) His departure for Jerusalem, 


The Remedy for Unbelief 
pAl I soned in the synagogue at 
| Corinth with the Jews to convince them 


that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God ; 
but their hearts were closed against all argu 
ment, and they refused to believe what the 
missionat cher had to say to them 

The explanation of much of the present- 
day unbel ; to be found in the very same 
fact—that men will not listen They do not 
want to believe 


\ noted Brahman lecturer, a_ strong 
opponent of Christian called upon a 
me morning, and, drawing a New 


work 


festament from his pocket, said: ‘“* Sahib, 
I have 1 1 this book, and I tind it pure and 
holy Up till ten days ago I was a bitter 

yonent of yours I gave a public lecture 
iwainst y nd your work Then I resolved 
to oppose vour Book. So I began to read it 
in order to find faults in it, but as I read I 
vas drawn towards it My heart was cap- 


tivated, and now I cannot oppose you.” 


The Voice of God 


God 1 to Paul in a vision of the night 
and spoke to him words of comfort and en 
ura nt The question 1s often asked 
to-day : Does the voice of God speak to 
1 ld lo this question a strik 
the attirmative was recently 

n | Christian worker He was sit 

t one day, he says, when sud 
lent writing, a voice seemed to 
t 1 Go and speak to the prisoner 

i the cell He looked round to see if 
nm poken to him, though he was 

lon id, feeling compelled to leave his 
rit nt to the cells, tound the pri 
sone! 1d n to talk with him rhe 
in had t arrived from abroad, whither 
he had be nt in the hope of reforma 
tior But had returned only to find 
self 1 vorse plight than ever rhe 
Christ r soon tound a tender spot 
ind | ‘ «> he told of the reat 
Ire tor | thly failings, pointing to the 
blood of | is Christ that ‘‘ cleanseth trom 
ll sin He lett the prisoner repentant 
He WaS oon tterwards liberated and a 





few weeks later he came to say that he had 
been reunited to his wife and friends, and 
that he meant to serve God for the future. 


AUGUST 8th. PAUL’S INSTRUCTIONS TO 
THE THESSALONIANS 


1 Thess. v. 12—24 


POINTS TO EMPHASISE. (1) The Apostle’s counsel 
to the Christians with reference to their duty 
to others. (2) His injunction about rejoicing 
and praying. (3) The careful behaviour of 
the follower of Christ—he must abstain even 
from the appearance of evil. 


THERE exists a very general impression that 
to be happy one must necessarily be rich. 
But the people to whom Paul wrote his 
epistles were not of the wealthy classes, 
and yet we find him exhorting them to 
“rejoice evermore.’’ The apostle himself 
was true to his own teaching, for he found 
delight even in his afflictions. And every 
true Christian finds a satisfaction in Christ 
that the world can neither give nor take 
away. The the world do not of 
themselves bring happiness. Somebody has 
said that it is a rare thing to see a millionaire 
smile, and not long ago one of New York’s 
wealthiest citizens sold his mansion for a 
fraction of its cost, as he “ was tired of 
living in a palace.” 


riches of 


The Power of Prayer 

wrote many words, but 
than these: ‘“ Pray without 

ing.’’ He knew the need of constant vigi- 
lance against temptation, against the diffi- 
culties and trials of life, and so he advised 
communion with God. ‘ More 
wrought by prayer than this 
world says the poet, and the 
Christian constantly engaged in it 
if he is to keep in touch with God and be 
preserved and helped in the hour of trial 
and difficulty \ minister who used to mect 
in the Astor Library, in New York, Professor 
Samuel F. 1b. Morse, the renowned inventor 
of the electric telegraph, put to him one day 
this question: ‘When making your ex 
periments, did you ever come to a stand, not 


Paul 


wiser 


wise none 


ceas- 


ceaseless 
things are 
dreams ot 
must be 


knowing what to do next?” “Oh > yes, 
more than once he replied And at such 
times what did you do next?” “TIT may 


answer you in confidence, sir,’’ said the pro- 


fessor “but it is a matter of which the 
public knows nothing. Whenever I could 
not see clearly, | prayed for more light.” 








AUGUST 15th, PAUL’S THIRD JOURNEY 
EPHESUS 
Acts xvili, 23—19—22 
Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The gift of the Holy 
Spirit. (2) The miracles wrought by Paul. 
(3) The workings of the evil spirit. 
THE disciples at Corinth were ignorant of 
the Holy Ghost, but were anxious to receive 
Him whenever Paul explained Him to them 
Within the circle of the Church of Christ 
to-day there are many just as ignorant of 
the Holy Spirit’s workings and power as 
were these early followers of the Lord. In 
the possession of the Spirit lies the secret 
of all powel and He is at the disposal ot 
everyone who is willing to submit to His 
conditions. The Holy Spirit is given for 
Service a 
The Evidence of the Sight 
The visible achievements of Christianity 
have always been a powerful argument on 
its behalf rhe man who is healed ts always 
a witness to the efficacy of the physician 
Paul wrought miracles in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and people saw and believed. Ther: 
are still miracles being performed in Christ's 
name, though so many eyes are blind to 
them. A Japanese evangelist once said to a 
group of his countrymen: ‘To-day I 
attended a surgical clini and saw the 
foreign teacher preparing to remove a 
cataract from the eye of an old lady. I 
wondered thus to myself, ‘Suppose now we 
Christians are mistaken, and that instead 
of one God there are many gods, and that 
the one who made the foreigner did not con 
ult with the one who made the Japanese 
and as a result there is a difference in the 
minute anatomy of the eye, and so this opera 
tion proves a failure.’ But no such thoughts 
seemed to disturb the doctor He cut into 
the eve in confidence, took out the cataract 
ind the patient could sec rruly there is 
but one God, the Creator and Father of us 


all nd we are brethren.” 





AUGUST 22nd. THE RIOT AT EPHESUS 


Acts xix. 23—2 I 
Points TO EMPHASISE. 1) The uproar against 
Paul 2) The Town Clerk’s appeal for peace 


The Enemy Roused 


WHENEVER we see the for of evil aroused 
and tightine, it is evidence that a work for 
right isne is In progr It was thus in 
Paul's time, as we see in the lesson; it is 
the me to-day A certain tion may be 
right nd for the public good, but if it 
means the loss of gain to a few a protest 1s 
immediately made. Even when no such 


THE QUIVER 


loss is involved, opposition is frequently 
made to a good work. The story of the 
Salvation Army is a case in point. Riots in- 
numerable attended the early proc lamation 
of the Gospel by this organisation. The 
movement was opposed and slandered, its 
workers were assaulted and opposed ;_ but 
those days have passed for the Salvation 
Army has justified itself and is held in rever- 
ence by the King on the throne as well as 
by the helpless outcast 


AUGUST 29th, PAUL ON CHRISTIAN 
LOVE 
1 Cor, xiii. I—13 
Points TO Empuasise. (1) The _ never-failing 
love. (2) The hope of the future 

GREATEST Of all the virtues is love. It 
*beareth all things. believeth all things 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” It 
was love that brought Jesus Christ from 
heaven with all its glory to earth with all 
its shame that He might sutfer for our sins 
and it is love that prompts His followers 
to face the dangers and discomforts of 
heathen lands that they may win souls for 
the Master. A missionary family was re 
turning recently to the work in Persia, after 
a short furlough at home. As the little 
party came to the crest of the hills, its 
members stopped to look ott across the grey 
plain to the great city of Tabriz, and the 
great red, rocky hills beyond It was a 
dreary sight after the green fields of home 
and one of the little girls at last looked up 
into her mother’s face and said: “It’s 
not nearly so nice as our own country 
mother, is it? “No, my child,” the 
mother replied, “ that’s why we've come.” 
There was love in those hearts, and so there 
was loving service in those live 


Going Home on a Promise 

The Christian looks into the future with 
confidence, for he trusts the promuses ol 
God Here we “ see through a glass darkly 
but in the land of eternal day it shall be 
“tace to tac Phousands ot God saints 
have found hope and consolation 1n His 
promises It is related ot the saintly 
Frances Ridley Havergal that on the last 
day of her life she asked a friend to read to 
her the forty-second chapter of Isaiah When 
the friend read the sixth verse, ‘* I, the Lord 
have called thee in righteousness, and will 
hold thine hand, and will keep thee,’’ Miss 
Havergal stopped — her ** Called—held 
kept used,’’ she whispered “Well, I will 
just go home on that.’’ And she did §¢ 
home on that, as on a celestial chariot. 
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FREE OF ANY CHARGE. 


If you are Stout you may positively 





take off some pounds of flesh by 





promptly availing yourself of the 


FREE TRIAL TEST 


OF THE FAMOUS 


“RUSSELL” TREATMENT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
OBESITY 


now being offered by Mr. F. C. 
RUSSELL, Specialist, and Author 











of ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure,’ the 





Standard work on the subject. 





Does it not strike you, reader, that this generous 
offer is the most emphatic proof of the confidence 
which the discoverer of the “ Russell" treatment 
has in the unfailing efficacy of his method of 
permanently reducing weight ? 

Here is a system which has been before the 
public for over a quarter of a century, which has 
earned the commendation and thanks of the 
medical world, which has been the pleasant and 
entirely harm means of restoring beauty of 

rm, with renewed health and_ vigour, in 

isands upon thousands of cases, and which 
remains to this day pre-eminently the greatest 
known method of lastingly curing obesity in all its 
phases and developments; yet Mr. F. C. Russell 
is prepared to offer, FREE OF ANY CHARGE, A VERY 
LiseraL TriAL TREATMENT; in other words: 


A positively conclusive proof of the 





marvellous weight-reducing powers 





of the ‘‘ Russell”’ treatment ! 





It is Mr. Russell’s sole desire to convince, once 
and for all, those who have hitherto hesitated 
to adopt his treatment, of the simply amazing 
superiority of his method over all fat-reducing 
systems, old and new. The laborious scientific 


FREE GIFT 
#« STOUT 
PEOPLE! 


WHY 
REMAIN 
FAT ? 


researches undertaken by Mr. Russell in collabora- 
tion with an eminent continental scientist, have 
been of infinite use in two ways—positively, by 
establishing definite principles in the treatment 
of Corpulency; negatively, by proving the 
futility and the danger of starvation methods, 
mineral preparations, exhaustion by exercising 
and other abuses, which have done so much to 
discourage stout people in their hopes of findinga 
real cure. 

The free trial test now offered will bring 
thousands of new adherents to Mr. Russell 

Unfailing Scientific Regime. 

The “ Russell” treatment, far from tolerating 
drugging or partial starvation, is a thoroughly 
reinvigorating treatment, having an extraordinary 
stimulating effect on the appetite—indeed, on the 
whole digestive system. Nourishing food is taken 
eagerly and properly assimilated. Hence there 
is a rapid return of strength and vitality. Best 
of all, the constitutional inclination towards 
abnormal fat-formation is curbed and _ finally 
conquered, so that when normal weight is re- 
established the excess of fat will not reappear. 

In proof of its entire harmlessness Mr. Russell 
has published the recipe in his great work 

**Corpulency and the Cure,”’ 
of which anyone may obtain a gratis copy by 
sending him two penny stamps for postage. 

rhe ‘** Russell” treatment reduces the weight 
by from 4 1b, to 2lb. within twenty-four hours of 
commencing the treatment, often more. The Free 
Trial Test will prove, moreover, that the de- 
crease day by day, after the initial reduction, is 
all that could be expected by the most sanguine. 

For all stout people a cure is ready to hand, 
and the means thereto is offered FREE. 

Will you lose this opportunity ? 

Directions will accompany each trial package, 
which will be sent under private cover, packed 
securely in a wooden case without exterior marks 
denoting contents. Send six penny stamps to 
defray carriage, Xc., giving full name and address 
(if a lady, state whether Miss or Mrs.), to Mr. 
F. Cecil Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C, 
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The League of Loving Hearts 


GAIN and again we are made aware of mentioned above are reached. By joining 
A the vast amount of human need and_ the League you will be able to help to pro- 
suffering in the world around us. vide for the sick, to house the homeless, to 
Perhaps it is some report in the papers, or — rescue the fallen, to train the little children. 
some case brought before our personal Thousands of my readers have already 
attention. At such times we long to stretch joined the League, but I feel sure that there 
out a helping hand, and we make up our are many others whose sympathy is with the 
minds what we would do if we had an un- good work of these societies who have not, 
limited supply of money and time. But for one cause or another, joined in the good 
as it is, we often feel powerless to render work. The holiday time is upon us; so 
effective help. many people, in going away to the seaside 
The great danger in such cases is that we and country, are apt to forget not only their 
shall do nothing. The man with the one _ business troubles, but their charities. May 
talent hid it in the earth, and refused to trade I ask my readers to send one shilling, which 
with it. Because we cannot give {5 to this is the subscription to the League, betor 
or that society we are in danger of neglecting they go for their holidays ? I feel sure that 
to do what little we can \s single units the knowledge of the good work they ar 
we feel powerless. So much more than helping will make their own holidays happier 
money is required—personal attention, ex- and _ brighter. 
perience, training, resources, these all are Those who desire to join “ The League 
necessary But by combination all these Loving Hearts” have only to fill in th 
may be-supplied. For instance, we want to coupon which will be found amongst ou 


help the waifs and strays of our great cities advertisement pages, and send it with on 


who are in danger of drifting into evil ways. — shilling (either in stamps or postal order), t 
We want to help those who have no homes, The Editor, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.( 
| os rwarded 
those who have gone astray and are at the A card of membe rship is then forwarded 


end of their resources. We want to help the The funds gained by the League are divided 
sailors, the sick and incurable. With your equally among the ten Societies mentioned 


small resources 1t may seem impossible for below. Of course a member may contribute 
you to help in all these directions. Yet that more than one shilling. and many have sent 


is just what “ The League of Loving Hearts’ quite large sums for distribution among our 


enables you to do. By glancing at the list Societies. Amounts received are a know- 
of societies at the foot of this page you will ledged in the advertisement section 


see that all the departments of service THE QUIVER. 


SOCIETIES WHICH MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS WILL HELP 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, Ste; 





RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 32, John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

Cuurcu ARMY, Ss, Bryanston Street, W. 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria Street, k.C, 

Miss AGNES Weston's Work, Royal Sailors’ Kest, Ports 

THE (QUEEN HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, F 

Lonpon Crry Mission, 3, Bridew Place, E.C. 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73, ¢ upside, F.C, 

Cuurcn OF ENGLAND Society FOR T’ROVIDING HOMES FOR WAIFS AND 
Sa . W 


LRiTisH Howmet AND HospiTaAL FOR INCURABLES, 72, i K 
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How Famous People Renew their Energies. 
REMARKABLE TESTIMONY. 


ng EVER was life so strenuous as now. 
ro- Everyone acknowledges it—the famous 
to and the non-famous. The famous feel 


for the strain to obtain a foremost 


it most, 


ae place and keep it is universally recognised. 
fe They, however, have a great advantage over 
" the less notable members of the community, 
the for their friendly intercourse with the 
ot prominent physicians enables them to hear 
d at the earliest moment of the best means 
. science has discovered to renew the energy, 
‘ nerve force, and vitality they have consumed 
' in their work. 
lay Thus Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, the 


Iptor and historian, writes : 
‘* Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent. 
I feel it only due to the benefit conferred on my 
eral health by Sanatogen to write to inform those 
terested in that wonderful medicine that in a couple 
f months’ time it has cured me of all gouty trouble. 
Sanatogen has done me far more good than all the 


; f Bath and Harrogate. 
- f? (P 
(A pctle zm — 5 , Gwe 


ge 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the popular 


Carlton House Terrace, S.W 
I have used Sanatogen with extraordinary benefit. 





to my mind a true food-tonic, feeding the nerves, 
easing the energy, and giving fresh vigour to the 
¢ rworked body and mind.” 
oa 7 * 
en i Pe) 
ur ‘ wwe Loe vam 
ow a —_ 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts, the well-known 


** Torquay 
anatogen appears to be of real value to the 
brain- worker, a useful food and splendid tonic 
nbined, I can give it high praise from personal 


experience = 
Considering s evidence. can anyone 
ring om depletion of the mental, 
ryvous, o7 | hysical forces afford to forego 
advantage he cannot tail to derive 


Sanatogen, which, by the way, ts also 
largely used in Royal circles, where the 
strain of life is no less felt than among 





In consequence they are all taking Sanato- 
gen, the ideal tonic food and revitalising 
agent, to whose merits nearly eight thousand 
physicians have attested in writing, while 
practically every medical man prescribes it. 

The most eminent representatives of every 
profession have sent voluntary testimonials 
recording the wonderful results obtained from 
Sanatogen in renewing their energies when 
they have been overworked or run down. 
From among the most recent, the following 
have been chosen to give some idea of the 
merits of the preparation. 


Mme. Sarah Grand, the eminent authoress, 
writes ; 

‘10, Grove Hill, Tunbridge Wells. 

‘* Sanatogen has done everything for me which it is 
said to be able to do for cases of nervous debility and 
exhaustion. I began to take it after nearly four years 
enforced idleness from extreme debility, and felt the 
benefit almost immediately. And now, after taking it 
steadily three times a day for twelve weeks, I find 
myself able to enjoy both work and play again, and 
also able to do as much of both as | ever did.” 





— 


The Venerable Archdeacon of London says : 
** The Chapter House, St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C. 
** Sanatogen appears to be an admirable food for 
invalids and those who suffer from indigestion.” 


Mr. Max Pemberton, the eminent author 
and editor, writes: 





** Troston Hall, Suffolk. 
‘I have been taking Sanatogen since the beginning 
of the year, and would not be without it under any 
circumstances whatever."’ 


humbler people? An_ instructive booklet 
on the preparation may be obtained, post 
free, on application to the Sanatogen Com- 
pany, 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
mentioning THe Quiver. Sanatogen can be 
obtained from all chemists, in tins, from 
Is. 9d. to 9s. 6d. 
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eaten dissolves 
breakfast and at 
imperative. Cocoa is pre-eminently s 
, comforting ; 
of rich blood to its partak er. 
the y = not nourish, 
Pure Concentrated, which tops es Pdi 
t house in the trade.” 


stimulating 


oldes 
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** There is no man 
who would not be 
the better for drink- 
ing Fry’s Cocoa for 
breakfast, lunch, 
and supper. The 
day’s duties would 
seem lighter and 
the night’s sleep be 
sounder for it, so 
beneficial and 
healthful are the 
effects of the 
beverage.” 


Seen TATE 


ry 


“ The first two meals of the day < » most important, 


as a food it py energy r, flesh, 


This cannot be ho of tea and coffee. 





“There is no 
woman who would 
not find her day’s 
toil easier, and her- 
self stronger, if she 
drank Fry’s Cocoa 
regularly. It is the 
ideal beverage for a 
mid-morning lunch, 
for it feeds while it 
satisfies.” 


ect 


because the food then 
to nourish the cells of the body ere the day’s work is done. Tlrerefore 





> sper of some concentrated nourishing food is 
As a drink it is refreshing, 
and a current 
Mere infusions, 
When trying Cocoa, try 
, and was introduced by the 


“Has Won More Awards 


Than Any Other.” 





Makers to H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
and to the People for nearly 200 years. 





300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, &c. 
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Post Free. 





























AN excellent series of large-scale maps, 
which will be found invaluable by all those 
for whom the open road has an attraction, 
whether they be motorists, cyclists, or 
pedestrians, has recently been issued by 


Messrs. Coleman, of the Wincarnis Works, 
Norwich. Upon receipt of a postcard any 
ne section will be forwarded to any address, 


while for two penny stamps a complete set 


1 be obtained. This is an opportunity 
securing a really reliable road map which 
ld not be lost. 








YOUR CHILD 


plendid new stories, articles, pictures, 
tful features in the AuGusT 


LITTLE FOLKS 


will thoroug! 








py to-day? 
On Sale a ments, SIXPENCE 
CASSELL A , LTD., LONDON, E.¢ 
i 
s 








GENUINE PANAMAS 


at half Shopkeepers’ Prices. 


i 






! 
10/6 
21- 


30 6. A ¥: Thspatel 
t t i < I» List Free 


t 








SOCIETR =PANAMA, Dep’. 0, 148, Old Street, St, Luke's, London. 














SK 
BEAUTY 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


In the treatment of affec- 
tions of the skin and 
scalp, which torture, dis- 
figure, itch, burn, scale 
and destroy the hair, as 
well as for preserving 
and purifying the com- 
plexion, hands and hair, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointment are well- 
nigh infallible. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: Lon- 


don, 27, Charterhouse §q.; Paris, 5, Rue de la 
Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; 
India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Khong 
Drug Co.; Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. 
Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 133 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 

@g~Post-free from London depot, liberal sample 
of Cuticura with 32-page book on skin and scalp. 
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Lieutenant Shackleton and his comrades saluting Queen Alexandra’s Flag in Latitude 88 23 South. 


LIEUT. SHACKLETON 


will tell in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE the 


amazing story of his Expedition towards 


THE SOUTH POLE 


The most thrilling story of adventure ever written. Lieut. Shackleton tells his full 
personal narrative of the historic dash which culminated in the planting of the Union Jack 
presented by the Queen within 100 miles of the South Pole. His vivid account of the 
wonderful sledge journey of 1,700 miles, every inch of which had to be battled through 
against all the contending forces of cold, hunger, illness, and a thousand unforeseen dangers, 
gives to the readers a feeling of personal acquaintance with the great explorer and his gallant 


companions, and makes their daily life in the frozen Antarctic stand out as a living reality. 


Pearson's Magazine 


is the only British Serial Publication to which Lieut. 





Shackleton will contribute the story of the Expedition. 


ORDER THE SEPTEMBER PEARSON'S TO-DAY. 
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HIS, the latest of the Thermos | 
specialities, will be found \| 
extremely useful for keeping hot 
liquids really hot for an unlimited 
length of time. Thus hot water, 
or other fluid, can stand all the 
evening without becoming appre- 
ciably cooler. Six to 8 hours, or 
with a cork 24 
hours, finds the 
liquid still hot. Nickel Plated 


The PRICE 31/6 
Thermos 
Flask, 


so invaluable to 
Motorists, Sports- 
men, Travellers, 
in the Nursery or 
Sickroom, keeps liquids hot for 24 
hours, icy cold for nearly a week. 
Baby’s food always ready. Shaving 
water always at hand. No heating 
up. No waiting. 

Prices of the Flask: Pints, 21/-; Quarts, 31/6. 


The Thermetot Jar 
| Another valuable utensil. Keeps 
|| food or edibles hot from 8 to 16 
hours. Hot Luncheons at a 
moment’s notice. 

Price 50!-; with leather case, 17/6 extra. 
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Beware of worthless imitations. Infringers are being prosecuted. 
OF ALL JEWELLERS, CHEMISTS, 
IRONMONGERS AND STORES. 


Wholesale only—A. E. GUTMANN 6 CO., 
8, Long Lane, London, E.C. 
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SIXPENCE 


BENITA 


BY H.RIDER HAGGARD. 


a eo 


CASSELL AND COMPANY LIMITED, 
LONDON, NEW YORK TORONTO 6MELBOURNE 





A LIST OF THE VOLUMES 
| MAX PEMBERTON (continue!) 


R. ANDOM ; SILAS HOCKING 
Lighter Days with Troddles A Human Face 
ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW | ANTHONY HOPE 
The Plains of Silence Father Stafford 
S. BARING-GOULD E, W. HORNUNG 
Nebo the Nailer Tiny Luttrell 
FRANK BARRETT My Lord Duke 
The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane The Rogue’s March 
PERCY BREBNER KEBLE HOWARD 
Princess Maritza The Smiths of Surbiton 
COL. FRED BURNABY FERGUS HUME 
A Ride to Khiva The Mystery of the Shadow 
JOHN COLIN DANE EDGAR JEPSON 
Champion . The Dictator’s Daughter 
WARWICK DEEPING COULSON KERNAHAN 
Uther and Igraine The Dumpling 
THEO DOUGLAS BART KENNEDY 
A Lost Summer A Tramp Camp 
MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 
Gossips Green 
CHARLES EDDY 
The Bachelors 
G. MANVILLE FENN 
1e Parson o’ Dumford 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
FOWLER 





Her Ladyship’s Silence 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX 

The Pauper of Park Lane 

The Spider's Eye 

The Woman at Kensington 
A. W. MARCHMONT 

The Man Who Was Dead 


Cupid’s Garden 
MORICE GERARD F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
The Red Seal Captain Latymer 


JOHN OXENHAM 
Under the Iron Flail 

MAX PEMBERTON 
Wheels of Anarchy 
The Little Huguenot 


A Lieutenant of the King 
The Tenant of the Grange 
MRS. HAROLD GORST 
rhe Soul of Milly Green 





ae RIDER HAGGARD Phe THamond Shit 
enita tie mone p 
King Solomon’s Mines Phe Hundred Days 
The Brethren Red Morn 
HEADON HILL The Giant's Gate 
By a Hair's-Breadth The Garden of Swords 
The Duke Decides Kronstadt 
The Kiss of the Enemy A Purit: in's Wife 


The One Who Saw The Sea Wolves 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS, AND THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


nN, New York, 


THE BEST FOR HOLIDAY READING 


CASSELL’S 


FAMOUS 


SIXPENNY 
NOVELS 


PRINTED IN CLEAR, READABLE TYPE ON GOOD PAPER. 
BOUND IN ATTRACTIVE PICTORIAL COVERS. 
BY THE BEST AUTHORS ONLY. 


MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 


TORONTO AND MELBHOURNI 


he Iron Pirate 
The Impregnable City 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
rhe Whirlwind 
A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
The Adventures of Harry Revel 
Che Ship of Stars 
rhe Blue Pavilions 
rhe Splendid Spur 
lhe Astonishing History of Troy 
Dead Man's Rock [Town 
I Saw Three Ships 
CORALIE STANTON and 
HEATH HOSKEN 
Miriam Lemaire 
R. L. STEVENSON 
The Black Arrow 
l'reasure Island 
lhe Master of Ballantrae 
Island Nights’ Entertainments 
Kidnapped 
(atriona 
[The Wrecker 
FRANK STOCKTON 
Mrs. Cliff's Yacht 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
Under the White Cockade 
ANNIE S. SWAN 
\dam Hepburn’s Vow 


Freedom's Sword 
GUY THORNE 
Helena’s ove Story 


STANLEY WEYMAN 
Che Man in Black 
F. M. WHITE 
rhe Midnight Guest 
THEODORA 
WILSON-WILSON 


The I actory Queen 
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Please 




















re few to rival * The 
harmingly bound 
Telegraph, 


heapness. Binding 


OVER ONE MILLION COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 


The 


PEOPLE'S 
LIBRARY 


Cloth gilt, 8d. net. Leather, 1s. 6d. net. 


I yple’s Library,’ whether for price or finish. 


Better value for money it were impossible 


r, paper, print, all excellent, and all for eightpence.” 


A SELECTION OF THE VOLUMES. 


Bible in Spain BORROW 
Christmas Books (Five Tales DICKENS 
Cloister and the Hearth READE 
Compleat Angler WALTON 
Cranford GASKELL 
Dramatic Works SHERIDAN 
East Lynne wooD 
Esmond THACKERAY 
Faust (Two Parts) GOETHE 
(iulliver’s Travels SWIFT 
Guy Mannering SCOTT 
Handy Andy LOVER 
Hard Cash READE 
Harold LYTTON 
Heart of Midlothian SCOTT 


Heroes and Hero Worship and Essays 


on Goethe CARLYLE 


Ivanhoe SCOTT 
Jane Eyre C. BRONTE 
John Halifax, Gentleman CRAIK 
Kenilworth SCOTT 
King Solomon’s Mines HAGGARD 
Last Days of Pompeii LYTTON 
Last of the Barons LYTTON 
Masterman Ready MARRYAT 
Mill on the Floss ELIOT 
Old Curiosity Shop DICKENS 


write for complete 


Poems, 1830-1865 TENNYSON 
Poems, 1833-1865 BROWNING 
Poetical Works LONGFELLOW 
Ravenshoe H. KINGSLEY 
Robinson Crusoe DEFOE 


Sartor Resartus and Essays on Burns 
and Scott CARLYLE 
Sesame and Lilies, Unto This Last, and 
The Political Economy of Art RUSKIN 
Shakespeare's Complete Works 
(Four Vols.) SHAKESPEARE 


Silas Marner ELIOT 
Swiss Family Robinson WYSS 
Tales of Mystery and Imagination POE 
The Essays of Elia LAMB 
The Little Minister BARRIE 
The Scarlet Letter HAW THORNE 
The Talisman SCOTT 
Three Musketeers DUMAS 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays HUGHES 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped STEVENSON 
Vanity Fair THACKERAY 
Vicar of Wakefield and Poems GOLDSMITH 
Voyages of Discovery Cook 
Uncle Tom's Cabin STOWE 
Waverley SCOTT 
Westward Ho! C. KINGSLEY 
Woman in White COLLINS 


list of First 100 Volumes. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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ia) A SELECTION OF CASSELL’S 








Works by the Late DEAN FARRAR 
The Life of Christ | The Life and Work of St. 


Sixrenny Et 20 pages, Complete Paul 
er Wr ap] r. With Preface by the SIXPENNY EDITION. 256 pages, paper covers, 
BISHOP OF fame nN. 6d. net. od. net. 


PockeT Epition, On thin paper, 6} >» 


, rt ' nm thin | ’ 
: ag ; : cpg tny es aay aper, Of X 4, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, net; leather, 3s. 6d, 
h limp, 2s. 6d. net; le: uther, 35. Gd. | next 
net ; rough per » 48. Od. net. Ocravo Epition. With 16 Full-page Plates, 
( rAVO I ITION With 16 Full-page Plates Cloth gilt, 3s. ¢ i: pas ste grain, 5s. net 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; paste grain, 5s. net. Ditto, on superior paper. Cloth, gilt edges, 
BioGRAPHICAL Epition, With upwards of Ratan sees 
Illustrations from Special Photographs Bi \GRAPHICAL EDITION, With numerous 
( t ilt, bevelled boards, gilt edge Illustrations, @ seri ol Spe . ial Plates, 
6d. net. and a Map. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 1 3. Od. net, 


I ILLUSTRATE! EDITION, With 12 
I-page Plates in Tint by Davip Rouents, The ir Days of Chris- 
k.A, Cloth g ilt edges, 215s, tianity 


The Three ait Cueat EDITION. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; paste 


grain, 55. net, 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations by STANLEY Poputar Epition. On superior paper, 
L. Woop. C loth, full gilt, 35. od. Cloth ¢g It, g It edge i . 
My Object in Life The Life of Lives: : Further 
pages, paper covers, 6d. net; cloth, Studies in the Life of Christ 
Is, net, Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Faith: Its Nature and Its Work 
By the Kt. Rev. Hanptey C. G. Mourg, D.D., Bishop of Durham, With Phot ivure 
front piece Portrait of the Author. 38. C & 


The Family Prayer-Book 


Edited by the Rev. Canon Garpett, M.A., and the Rev. S. Martin, With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations, Oviginal Edition, leather, 18s, New Edition, cloth, 5s. 
The Holy Land Rony the Bible 
By Ct AM ( »D.D. With over 400 Original Illustrations by H. A. Ha 
( , 7s. Od.; with 24 4 weeee Plat s, cloth gilt, gilt ed I od Lui i 3 


Full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


The Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ, according to 
-_ Gospel Narratives 
By the Rev, Louis Matruews Sweet, M.A. With Introduction by Dr. J. S. RiaGs, Cloth, 


The Sin of Protestantism 


By F. Hotperness Gate. Cheap Edition. With 8 Full-page Plates. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Cauree of England 











kev. H. D. M SPENCI Jones, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. A History for the 
Peoy P lly Illustrate Complete in Four Vols., gilt top and headbanded, 7s. od. each. 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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Works Edited by CANON BEECHING 
Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. each 
Co-operation with God | Social Life 
By the Rev. Artuur W. Rosinson, D.D. By the Bisuor or CiicHesTEr. 
eae oy eter hd pent _— = . a _ ‘* This is an earnest and able exposition of | 
Se eR ne ae the duties of the Christian home and social 
of All Hallows—that book of his which is life menerally."’.Scotsman 
called ‘Co-operation with God.’ He has | ms +e 
brought it home to some of us in a way Home Life 
which we have never realised before—God | - = 
wants me to help Him.’ By the BisHop OF CARLISLE. ' 
‘The author has treated the subject with 
Christian Marriage a delicacy of touch, simplicity of speech, 
By Canon Hi y HENSON. and withal a reverence of tone, which 
‘* A sober treatise by one who holds the cannot fail to make it a most popular 
highest vie of Christian marriage.’’— family guide in matters of religious daily 
I ( 3 life." —Ox/ford Times. 
The Child’s Bible ' 
With 88 ] page Plates by Modern Artists. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. Superior Edition, with 
12 Co! | Plates, extra gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
Child’s Life of Christ 
With 8 ( >] Plates by . H. MarGetTson and W. Stacey, and 16 Plain Plates. Cloth 
| 
The Child so Wonderful ™ 
I } y. A unique Series of Pictures representing Incidents the Early Life of i 
t Sa , Reproduced in Colour with Accompanying Text. Cheap Edition, coloured 
Sacred Art 
tory Pictured by Eminent Modern Painter Edited by A. G. Tempre, F.S A. 
tly 200 Full-page Illustrations, on slate paper, and Descriptive Text, New 
ilt, gilt edges, 1os. 6d. net. 
Shall We Know One Another in Heaven? 
I l J. C. Ryvce, D.D. Cloth, red edges, ts, 
The History of Protestantism 
By the | J. A. Wyuie, LL.D. Containing upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three 
each 
A Bible Commentary for English Readers 
rr. With Contributions by Eminent Divines. Library Edition, 
t Vv. 
Life and Work of the Redeemer 
By | | es. With 8 Full-page lilustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 
=e nog in Castes 
g | ts from the Diary of the Most Reverend Joun Ittytcu SerGierr (Father John). 
Cl] 
OR DIRECT LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LEY 
FROM CASSELL & CO., LTD., LONDON, E.c. FS 
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CHOICE 
DISHES AT SMALL COST 


By A.G. Payne. 380 pages. Stiff paper 
cover, Is, 


A YEAR’S COOKERY 


By Puytus Bt Giving Menus for 


every day in the year 176 pages. Cloth 
boards, gilt lettered, 2s 
PRACTICAL 
HOME COOKERY 
Contains all the iportant element 
first principles of Cookery go pa 
] covers, Is. net; cloth, 1s. 6d 


THE ART OF 
COOKING BY GAS 


] Marie J. St Describes various 
types of Gas Kitcheners, Roasters, etc. 
300 pages. Also a series of Menus of care- 
fully selected dishes. Illustrated. Cloth, 2 


CASSELL’S 
HOUSEHOLD COOKERY 
By Lizzit Hi ITAGI holder ot First 
Diploma ( kery and Domest 
Econom With special Introduction by 
Dr. THuupicuum Containing 24 Half- 


tone Reproductions from Photographs 
and other Illustrations in the Text. 
6d 


TO BE 





OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


4 FAMOUS COOKERY BOOKS 


CASSELL’S 
SHILLING COOKERY 
360 pages, with Coloured Frontispiece 


Cloth boards, Is. 


VEGETARIAN COOKERY 


bv A.G. Payne. A Manual of cheap and 
wholesome diet. Many recipes. 196 pages 
l’aper cover, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d net 


COOKERY 
FOR COMMON AILMENTS 
bby A FELLow oF THE Royat COLLEGE oF 


iysiciANs and PHytiis Browne. Paper 
cover, Is. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL’S NEW 
DICTIONARY OF COOKERY 


With about 10,000 Recipes, a Series of 

beautiful Coloured Plates, and several 

hundred Illustrations. 1,200 pages. Cloth, 
od.; half-leather, ros. éd. 


CASSELL’S 
UNIVERSAL COOKERY BOOK 
By Lizzie HeErITAG! holder of First 
cla Diplomas in ¢ kery and Dome 
Econom \ With Preface by Li 

Ri NFELDI and special Int 


(; NI t ction 
by Dr PHUDICHUM Containing 12 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions. 1,344 pages, Os 






















J PLASMON ‘ic 


NERVE & BRAIN FOOD, 


Containing the ORGANIC SALTS and PHOSPHORUS OF MILK 


nation and ina 
tural suffi cy of organ 






vree that ilk product PLASMON 


rus wit thee 1of artificial addition of phosphates 

"Plasmon added to food cemmeaiaie the nutritive valve ENORMOUSLY. *_/ ancet. 

Plasmon and Plasmon Cocoa, 9d., 14, 26 

Plasmon Oats (Cooked in 4 mins.) - 6d. 

Plasmon Custard Powder - 4d. 
Plasmon is used by The Royal Family. 

Write d Tesmmcal Reports PLASMON, Ltd. (Dept. B.152), Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C, 





INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course \ 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS. 
And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1\d. per Box. 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 


GFA TRUSSES, BELTS, 
EVERY “ARTICLE 


SICK NURSING. 


** Varix," all about Elastic Stockings, 





how to wear, clean, and sepa them, 
post free two stamps. 
“< W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
Este 1833 38, Oxtord St., London. 


(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 





FITS CURED 


By OZERINE. cured permancntly the 
ve i | et 
" Ina teve t 








SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


t 


F. CO eet, Fi 
eg 1 

1 never thought |! should ever again 
be the man | am to-day. The fits have 
gone, and OZERINE has cured me; | took 
it for a little over two years. 1 shall cer- 
tainly recommend it to all poor sufferers 
i know of. 


hcacy OZERINE 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 
‘absolutely free, 

Price 4s. 6d. and tis. per bottle, post free. 

I. W. NICHOLL, ""cremsr' 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 














Waterman's 
es al) iN 


To be away from the minor worries and 
irritations of life is everyone's ideal 
The penws wrker s li fe for instance 





would be fairer if he h vn i pen that aid 
not wear out and grow crooked or cross 
legged if he had a pen that did not 
blot or spurt if he had a pen th it did 
not tie him tothe inkstand. Well, that 
means a Wate rman’s Ideal Alw iys 
ready, always right, Waterman's Ideal 
cuts out half the b irden of writing and 
t rritation 


10/6. 124. 15 -. 17/4. 21 wer and G 














~ DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
RED 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


reakfast & after Dinner. 








IRISH 
DAMASK 
TABLE ..ctse LINEN, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
36. ¢ DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST 
at 156 to 170, Regent Street, London. 

















Make he Royal Houses of England and Spain 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


- D 
“ FiRSTIN THE FI rE 


i (2) EVANS oni 
(A MELTON PIES 


ALWAYS WERE 
14) ARE FIRST TO DAY 
A s + 
+e E 











No Waste! 
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The Sprinkler 


Prevent: 








Metal Polish 








